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We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won’t you send it 
now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 

Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


A New Insert 


(RIGHT) 


Let’s Keep 
the Wheels Turning! 


HE National Recovery Program has 
gone a long way in relieving unem- 


ployment. The Government is con- 
stantly developing new public works projects 
—to put people back to work. Slowly but 
surely conditions are improving and the wheels 
of industry beginning to turn again. 
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It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 


dividual credit will help just as much as the 

Per Thousand use of national credit! 
Postpaid If every American citizen would make a 
patriotic effort to pay up all his bills—it would 
put billions of dollars into circulation. Money 


that could be used to. buy more merchandise— 
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Announcing-- 


A New Department of 
The Credit World 


“Credit Department 
Letters” 


Beginning in the March “Credit World”—a 
new feature—“Credit Department Letters”— 
covering the whole field of credit and collec- 
tion department correspondence: 


—Letters that collect yet retain the cus- 
tomer’s good will 

—Letters that revive inactive accounts 

—Letters that develop new charge ac- 
count business and build more business 
from present accounts 

—Letters for special problems. 


Not just form letters but usable letter sugges- 
tions that you can adapt to your own needs— 
And in addition, practical ideas and construc- 
tive hints for improving your everyday letters. 


Daniel J. Hannefin, who for the past eight 
years has conducted the “Better Letters Serv- 
ice” (used by department stores from Coast to 
to Coast), will conduct the new department 
and I am confident that you will find it help- 
ful, thought-stimulating and instructive. 


a 


P.S.: Hand the membership blank below to 
some friend. Ask him to sign up now and get 
the benefit of this new feature. 


Membership Blank 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I hereby apply for one year’s membership in your 
Association, subject to acceptance by you and by 
your recognized unit in this locality. I enclose $5.00 
which I understand entitles me to all the privileges 
of membership, including a year’s subscription to 
“The Credit World,” beginning with the March, 
1935, issue. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 






By L. S. CROWDER 


Still More—About Winter Selling 
, Plans 


HILE in Detroit, it was my pleasure to 
discuss with Mr. Haldeman Finnie, Man- 
ager, Refrigeration Division, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, Detroit, the 
Winter Selling Plans offered by several of the 
manufacturers of electric refrigerators. Mr. Fin- 
nie, who was formerly Vice-President of the Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Company and, as such, had 
experience with the sale and installation of oil 
burners (spring sales with payments to start in 
the fall), expressed himself as feeling that the 
Winter Selling Plans referred to are sound and 
in many sections act as a sales stimulant. Mr. 
Finnie assured me of the desire of the companies 
he represents (88 per cent of the electric refrigera- 
tion industry) to cooperate with the retailers in all 
matters affecting their mutual interests. 
Since our interview, the following letter was 
received from Mr. Finnie: 
Thanks for sending me the January issue of The 
Crepir Wor.tp, which I have looked over with con- 
siderable interest. If you have anything further on the 


subject of electric refrigerators next month, I hupe you 
will be good enough to send me a copy of that issue also. 


My discussion of the matter with Mr. G. V. 
Egan, Assistant Treasurer of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, was pleasant and satisfactory and I was 
assured by him that they will cooperate in every 
way with the retailers of the country. He prom- 
ised to investigate immediately the complaints af- 
fecting the Pacific Coast retailers and also stated 
that the plan would not be offered where objec- 
tionable to retailers, provided competitors would 
do likewise. 

The following letter was received from Mr. 
A. M. Sweeney, Sales Manager of the Electric 
Refrigeration Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, too late for publication in Jan- 
uary: 

Please pardon this very tardy reply to yours of De- 
cember 13th which arrived on my desk during an exten- 
sive business trip through the western part of the country. 

We, in General Electric,- have always recognized the 
advisability of selling our merchandise rather than finance 
terms. We, of necessity, cannot always adhere to the 
soundest practice when competitors devise ways and 
means of making their products more readily available to 
the public on more liberal terms than might be considered 
sound by credit men. I think we can honestly say that 
we have never offered extension of terms which seemed 
unsound except that we were forced to do so to meet 






demands made on us by retailers and as the result of 
direct activities by our competitors. 

We do not want to sidestep any fundamental respon- 
sibility we have for our sales plans or policies, but I think 
you recognize the necessity of our being willing to provide 
plans which will protect the interest of our retailers as 
they compete with other retailers. We wish that it might 
be possible for us to serve our retail outlets on the basis 
that all of our products would be offered for cash, but 
you know that our retailers couldn’t survive on such a 
basis. 

On the other hand, our present extension of terms 
has progressed and grown out of insistent demands from 
retailers or out of demands from our distributors who 
have been forced by competition to ask us for terms equal 
to those available to their competitors. Even our most 
recent so-called “Winter Plan” of selling refrigerators is 
in our opinion basically sound and involves a down pay- 
ment and payment each month during the winter. Many 
competitive plans are far more liberal. 


My visit to Cleveland was brief and inasmuch 
as it was Saturday, I was unable to call upon Mr. 
Sweeney. However, I discussed with him, over 
the telephone, the several complaints and received 
his assurance that they would gladly discontinue 
offering such a plan, provided the other manu- 
facturers would cooperate. 

I have written to Mr. H. W. Newell, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, Frigidaire Corpora- 
tion, and hope to receive his assurance that his 
company will cooperate with other manufacturers 
and a definite promise that the plan will not be 
offered in any section where it proved objection- 
able to the retailers. This would apply particularly 
to the South, Southwest, and California. 

The evident desire upon the part of these 
gentlemen to cooperate with the retailers in the 
sale of their products—to the end that the connec- 
tion will prove both profitable and satisfactory— 
was most encouraging and I am convinced of their 
willingness to meet the merchants halfway in any 
controversy that may arise in the future. 

The following letter from Mr. Brace Bennitt, 
Director Membership and Promotion, National 
Association of Credit Men, is reproduced as evi- 
dence of the Wholesale Association’s endorsement 
of our stand in this matter: 


Executive Manager Heimann is away, but I was able 
to give him the gist of your December 27th letter over 
long distance today. He wants us to immediately reply 
to you giving his expressions in the matter. 

We can endorse heartily your statement that business 
should be on a basis of merchandise and service values 
and not on the basis of credit terms. 

We have always been in favor of uniformity of terms 
of sale in a given line of business. 
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“With Flying Colors--” 


HE Managers of Credit Sales throughout the 

country have experienced a most satisfactory year, 

as compared to the past several years, and enter 
1935 with optimism. 

Credit Sales and Collections have shown nice increases 
and many accounts previously charged to bad debts have 
been or are being collected, resulting in small net charge- 
offs for 1934; in several instances recoveries have exceeded 
charge-offs. 

The Managers of Credit Sales have come through the 
depression with flying colors and have made a more 
favorable showing than any other department of retail- 
ing. They are due a vote of thanks and the proper recog- 
nition by the retailers of the country. 

At the Washington Convention in 1932, Mr. John B. 
Guernsey, Editor of Retail Ledger, Philadelphia (at 
that time in charge of Retail Census for the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce), lauded the credit managers on 
their wonderful showing in the first two and one-half 
years of the depression. 

His comments which follow—“You have earned for 
yourselves the unstinted praise of the retail industry, of 
the banking fraternity and of the economists. You have 
made retail credit the shining example of a business asset 
which has remained at par through the most troubled 
times in recent history . . .”—are equally true today. 

For 1935, the Managers of Credit Sales desire to fur- 
ther improve conditions by the adoption of Community 
Credit Policies or the strengthening of policies now in 


effect. They are inclined also to build credit sales by - 


reopening many accounts that remained inactive during 
the depression and accounts previously closed because of 
the inability of the customer to pay in accordance with 
terms. 


This is evidenced by the replies to the question, “What 
is the most important retail credit problem for 1935?”’— 
the rehabilitation of inactive accounts having again been 
placed at the head of the list of most important credit 
problems. 


Many such customers are again entitled to the privi- 
lege of the monthly charge account and should be rein- 
stated. The limit should be based on present income, a 
definite understanding had with the customer regarding 
amount of monthly purchases and method of payment, 
and of course a credit report should be procured from 
the credit bureau to ascertain whether all past due ac- 
counts have been paid. 

There is a large volume of satisfactory business to be 
had from former charge customers and every Manager 
of Credit Sales should make an effort to secure his share 
of such business. It will not only prove profitable but— 
the willingness of the Manager of Credit Sales to assist 
the customer in reestablishing himself will be appreciated 
and will build good will for the store. 

Take advantage of the opportunity and prove your 
right to the title, “Manager of Credit Sales.” 


FEBRUARY, 1935 


Rochester’s Convention Plans 
Getting Under Way 


S THIS is written, plans are being formulated for 

a rousing meeting in our Convention City—Roch- 

ester, New York—on February 7, when your 
Manager-Treasurer will meet with the Rochester Con- 
vention Committee to lay the foundation work for the 
Twenty-Second Annual Convention of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association to be held in that city June 18-21, 
1935. 


If Rochester’s promises, made at the Memphis Conven- 
tion, are fulfilled—as we know they will be—you may be 
assured of a Convention outstanding in program, in en- 
tertainment, in hospitality, and if all the Rochester dele- 
gation said about Rochester’s climate is true you will 
want to stay on after the Convention and spend your 
vacation in Rochester! 

As for the business side of the Convention and the 
program, it is the intention of your National Office to 
make this a Convention that will pay dollars-and-cents 
dividends throughout the year to follow. It is our fervent 
hope to make of this Convention—that is, the business 
side of it—a practical, “brass-tacks” business conference 
in which each delegate will feel that he has actually 
gained in knowledge of his profession from his contacts 
with fellow-delegates. 

Group meetings are to be enlarged in number and 
scope; addresses are to be confined to practical subjects 
with open forum periods so that all may have an op- 
portunity to ask as well as answer questions. Speakers 
are to be chosen from the ranks of the Association on the 
basis of practical experience and working knowledge of 
the subjects uppermost in the minds of credit executives. 

Full details of the Rochester meeting and further in- 
formation about the plans for the coming Convention 
will be given you in the March issue. 


> > » 


Have you adopted the title—“Manager of Credit 
Sales”—recommended at our Memphis Convention? 














Important Notice! 


For mutual improvement, and for dis- 
semination for the benefit of the National 
membership, your Credit Sales Control 
Committee requests your cooperation in 
assembling workable ideas, new methods, 
“short cuts”—anything that has proved 
effective in improving conditions or rou- 
tine in the Credit Office. 


Please send such ideas to: Franklin 
Blackstone, Chairman, c/o Frank & Seder, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Drawing of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Great Supply Depot, York Factory, on Hudson Bay, at the Beginning 
of the Last Century. 


265 Years of Retail Credit 


By F. W. FUNK 


Manager, Credit Department, Retail Store, Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


N SEPTEMBER 1, 1713, at Fort Albany, oa the 
e) shore of James Bay—that large expanse of shal- 

low water to the south of Canada’s inland sea of 
Hudson Bay—one, Anthony Beale, wrote in his Journal: 
Sy one Connowe (canoe) Came from ye North- 
ard for trust which was granted... .. 
and these few words must be the first recorded credit 
transaction on the North American Continent, although 
there is little doubt that the English traders had carried 
on a credit business with the Indians for forty odd years 
prior to that first record. 

Anthony Beale was the factor in charge of Fort Al- 
bany, one of the fur trade forts of that pioneer concern 
on this continent—the Hudson’s Bay Company, or, to 
give them their full name, “The Governor and Company 
of Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay.” 

In April of the following year he wrote: 

5 Saale Sears Several of our home Ind.* (Indians) payd 
their Debts, that they were trusted in ye fall & traded ye 
remainder....... - 

This “trust”? was the usual business practice of the 
Company which on May 2, 1670, had been granted a 
charter by King Charles II of England. ‘This charter, 
with a regal munificence, gave the new company a prov- 
ince the bounds of which no man knew, but which em- 
braced the lands and waters draining into Hudson Bay, 
which had been discovered at the dawn of the century. 

In that province, which, as it turned out, extended 
nearly to the shores of Labrador—on the south to the 
watersheds of the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes and 
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the upper Missouri—on the west to the Rocky Mountains 
and the east side of the watershed of the MacKenzie 
River—the charter gave the right to all gold, silver, gems, 
and other precious stones; the Company was to hold it 
as “absolute lords and proprietors,” and was to have the 
exclusive rights of trade and fishing therein. Intruders 
into the province did so under penalty of forfeiture of all 
goods brought from thence to England and such other 
punishment as would seem meet to the King for such 
contempt. 

In exchange for this grant of territory, which it must 
be admitted ethically was not his to give, the King ex- 
acted a price of two elks and two black beaver to be paid 
each year to himself and his successors “whenever they 
should happen to enter into the said territories.” 

Out to the desolate shores of Hudson Bay each year 
from 1670 sailed vessels belonging to the “Governor and 
Company of Adventurers” taking cargoes of “white man’s” 
goods to trade with the Indians for fur. This form of 
enterprise was not altogether a novelty on the continent 
as for several decades ships had sailed and returned laden 
with fur, but with the advent of the Company the enter- 
prise entered a new era and white men were left on the 
shores to build forts, to trade with the natives during the 
winter, and so to collect furs ready for the ship’s return 
the following summer. 

Very early in the life of the Company, it was discov- 
ered that the Indians, though fundamentally honest, were 
utterly improvident. Upon the welfare of the Indians 
depended the prosperity of the enterprise, and when it 
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was found that goods traded to the Indians in the spring, 
to facilitate them in their fur hunts of the following win- 
ter, were dissipated long before winter came, the system 
of trust was evolved. 


To the hunters the traders in the fall advanced goods 
to a percentage of their estimated fur catch during the 
winter and then sent them off to hunt with the promise 
of more goods when they returned with the fur. The 
system worked admirably and before many years had 
passed, the Company had several posts in operation—at 
Rupert’s River, Moose Factory, Albany, York Factory 
and Churchill. 

As time advanced, the traders began to experience some 
of the difficulties in the credit world of today, and Rich- 
ard Staunton at Churchill on May 13, 1719, wrote: 

‘“. . this morn.® I sent all the Northward Indians 
away, haveing treated em with all the affability Imagin- 
able, giveing them to the ffull Standard of trade for 
Every thing valuable for yr goods, to Encourage them to 
gett tradeing goods, as also powder and Shott to Carry 
ym back; but did not give any thing to those that was 
here last year, they had then given them both Hatchets, 
Ice Chisell, & Awles, but brought no sort of ffurrs this 
time, but Comes on purpose to pillage & in Expectation 
to have goods given them gratis; . . .” 

And again on June 26: 


7S 


In the 16th and 17th Centuries Most of London’s Business Was Carried on in the 

Many Coffee Houses. The Above Picture Shows Garraway’s Coffee House at 

No. 3 Change Alley, Cornhill, London—Where the First Public Sale of Hudson's 
Bay Company Furs Took Place in January, 1672. 
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““ 


. . one of those Indians that came yesterday, was 
he that Govr. (K) Night gave the presents too, last Sum- 
mer: ... he has in a discourse, (in a Cunning and Fflat- 








Editor’s Note: 


“Credit should be given,” writes Mr. 
Funk, “to Mr. R. H. H. McAuley of our 
Head Office, for the assistance he has 
given in the preparation of this article 
and securing copies of the transactions 
from our London archives.” 

This story, carrying the credit history 
of “North America’s oldest store,” is one 
of the most interesting it has ever been 
our privilege to read. In fact, reading 
between the lines, one can read into it 
the history of the Dominion of Canada! 

Both Mr. Funk and Mr. McAuley are 
to be complimented on their painstaking 
research in the preparation of this article. 

—D. J. Hannefin. 





tering way) Sett fforth to me the hardship & lameness he 
had contracted the last winter; on purpose to gett fitted 
out with necessaries, as he was last Summer, and then to 
Shuffle away the next Spring to York 
ffort, but being aware of: I Shall not ad- 
here to his request. . . .” 


Today, 265 years after the first ship 
sailed from England, Indians still “Shuf- 
fle away” from these selfsame posts and 
the system of trade is substantially the 
same as it was in those days. Without 
break Hudson’s Bay Company ships have 
sailed into Hudson Bay to discharge 
trade goods and pick up cargoes of fur, 
but in other respects time has wrought 
great changes. By further charters, li- 
cences and amalgamations, the original 
trade of “Rupert’s Land” extended un- 
til its posts covered the whole of the 
present Dominion of Canada except 
those lands drained by the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. 

In 1870 the Company surrendered 
certain of its charter rights and its vast 
fur preserve became the now Dominion 
of Canada. But in the two hundred 
years an organization had been built up 
against which many had competed but 
against which few could survive. To 
the natives the Company had become 
both father and mother; during poor 
fur years it could afford to keep them; 
the Company was there to stay and kept 
its promises and the Indians resented the 
advent of a rival company almost as 
greatly as did the autocratic old traders 
themselves. 

After the birth of the Dominion the 
great westward trek of settlers began 
and the Company almost overnight 
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found that it must at its fur trade stores supply the needs 
of the settlers, who for company in a strange land tended 
to cluster ‘round the Hudson’s Bay Company posts. As 
the number of settlers increased, the fur-bearing animals 





The Company’s New Retail Store in Winnipeg—Opened in 1926. 


retreated until the fur trade stores in the settled districts 
became America’s first system of retail chain stores. To 
procure its furs the Company pushed ever northward 
and trade began with the Eskimos. 

At the surrender of its charter rights, the Company 
received 7,000,000 acres of land in the fertile belt and so 
a Land Department had to be formed to administer 
and sell this huge estate. A Wholesale Department 
had to be formed to handle the Company’s own 
private brand lines of merchandise such as “Point” 
Blankets, Liquors, Teas, Coffee and Tobacco, and 
an inland water transportation system was necessary 
to carry trade goods into the canyons of the Yukon, 
the sub-Arctic Barren lands and even inside the 
Arctic Circle. 

Today, at over 200 fur trade posts, which cover 
the Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the International Boundary to 500 miles in- 
side the Arctic Circle, that original method of 
“trust” still prevails with a comparatively small 
percentage of bad debts. The Wholesale Depart- 
ment does a credit business with independent grocers 
all over the West and, in eleven Western cities, 
large department stores in modern buildings do a 
credit business with the successors to yesterday’s 
Indians. 

Modern methods are employed in extending the 
retail credit of today. Whereas it formerly was in 
order to settle accounts when it best suited the pur- 
chaser, prompt payment of each month’s statement 
rendered is now customary. ‘Again it is the coop- 
eration between this pioneer company and its pres- 
ent-day customers that has brought this about. Col- 
lection percentages throughout the eleven stores 
on open accounts compare favorably with any pub- 
lished. 

If the customer prefers to prepay purchases but 
enjoy the advantages of a charge account, an equit- 
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able rate of interest is paid on the average monthly de- 
posit to her or his credit. 

Items with a low rate of depreciation may be pur- 
chased on the Deferred Payment Plan, a reasonable car- 
rying charge being made for this convenience. 
These accounts show an unusually high rate of 
collection percentage as the accommodation is not 
extended merely on the tangible value of the 
merchandise but on the credit standing of the in- 
dividual. 

Equipment in keeping with the modern store 
is in general use, charges are authorized with 
telephone equipment, postings made and state- 
ments and receipts rendered mechanically. 

The files of the eleven stores contain valuable 
credit information and experience with many 
thousands of individuals. Because of their loca- 
tions in the large Western cities, it is possible for 
any one of the stores to secure trade experience 
from one of the other stores on a large majority 
of the credit seekers when the applicant is a new- 
comer to that community. 

Much of this information is contributed to 
local credit bureaus which receive the complete 
support of the Company. It has been the privi- 
lege of the Hudson’s Bay Company to have representa- 
tives among the founders of local credit Grantors’ Asso- 
ciations, and to have memberships in the National Retail 
Credit Association. 


(Editor’s Note: We hope to obtain a follow-up article 
on Hudson’s Bay Company's present-day procedure.) 





The Hudson’s Bay Company Post at Port Burwell in Northern 
Labrador. 
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By MAX MEYER 


General Manager, Nebraska Credit Company, Lincoln, Neb. 


made effective January 1, 1935, has met with in- 

stant favor, not only with Lincoln business houses, 
but with the buying public. The policy was approved 
by the Lincoln Retail Credit Association some months ago. 
It was prepared after a careful study had been made of 
the credit policies in effect in many other cities and, as 
finally adopted, was officially approved by officers and 
legal counsel of the National Retail Credit Association. 


4 | ‘HE Lincoln Community Credit Policy, which was 


The stimulus for the formation of Lincoln’s policy 
was furnished by literature sent by the National Credit 
Executives Council through its chairman, Leopold L. 
Meyer, Houston, Texas. Of especial value was the 
booklet issued by the council late in 1933 and contain- 
ing valuable statistical information regarding Retail 
Credit Codes. 

On November 20, 1934, Charles M. Reed, President, 
and L. §. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, of the 
National Retail Credit Association, addressed a gather- 
ing of 200 Lincoln business men and credit executives at 
a dinner held at the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. Their addresses showed clearly the desirability 
and the advisability of a Community Credit Policy, and 
of particular interest were the quoted figures, showing 
successful operation of the policy in many other cities. 

As a direct result of the meeting, Lincoln retail credit 
executives began securing signatures to the policy. In a 
number of instances Lincola merchants cooperated gen- 
erously in making substantial changes in credit terms in 
order to conform to the community policy. For the past 
six and a half years one Lincoln furniture house has been 
using substantially the same terms as outlined in the com- 
munity credit policy. 

After its adoption by many Lincoln business houses, an 
insert was prepared which was sent with December state- 
ments. A display ad appeared in the Lincoln Journal and 
Star on Sunday, December 30, and was accompanied by 
a news story telling of the policy and its provisions. Edi- 
torial comment was also secured. 

Although effective January 1, 1935, the policy provides 
that the carrying charge on open accounts will not be in- 
cluded until March statements are made up and issued 
March 26. Open accounts and contract accounts opened 
after January 1 are all taken subject to the provisions of 
the Community Credit Policy, which provides for a 
carrying charge of 14 of 1 per cent per month on monthly 
charge accounts more than 60 days old, and also provides 
that a carrying charge of not less than 1% of 1 per cent 
be added to the purchase price of contract accounts. 

Public reaction to the policy has been most favorable. 
Its terms are readily understandable and its fairness has 
a universal appeal. Several prompt-paying citizens have 
asked why the policy does not provide for a carrying 
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charge on balances 
more than 30 days 
old, and one individ- 
ual has even in- 
sisted that the car- 
rying charge should 
apply beginning the 
tenth of the month following purchase. 





It is anticipated that within a short time the policy 
will be in general use among Lincoln retailers. The pro- 
fessional men, the doctors and the dentists, are becoming 
interested and will quite likely approve the policy. Gro- 
cers and meat dealers will add a carrying charge after 


30 days. 


The text of the Community Credit Policy follows 
and the insert, enclosed with December statements of 
Lincoln business houses, is reproduced at the bottom of 
page 31. 


Lincoln Community Credit Policy 


Believing in the nation-wide movement for better credits and 
in order to provide methods to assist in the stabilization of 
credit conditions—determine the desirability of credit exten- 
sions—provide a better collection turnover—we the undersigned, 
subscribe to and agree to follow the standards of credit prac- 
tice, enumerated below, to become effective in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on January Ist 1935. 


1. Retail charge accounts shall be divided into two classes: 
Monthly charge accounts 
Deferred payment accounts 

2. Before opening an account or extending retail credit, ade- 
quate information shall be obtained to determine the current 
credit status of each applicant. This can be accomplished by 
clearing, giving and securing credit information through a 
representative retail credit reporting agency. 

3. At the time the credit application is taken the applicant 
shall be informed of the terms under which the account is 
accepted. 

4. Purchases on monthly charge accounts shall be due the 
first of the month following purchase and are payable not later 
than the 10th of the month following purchase. 

5. If desired, monthly charge account sales occurring after 
the 26th of each month may be billed in the following month’s 
statement. 

6. Monthly charge accounts not paid on or before 90 days 
following the first statement shall be subject to a carrying 
charge of % of 1 per cent per month, such carrying charge to 
apply beginning sixty days after due date. 

Example: Purchases for December, $30.00. 

Due Jan. 1st, payable not later than Jan. 10th. 

First carrying charge billed in March 27th statement, 4% 
of 1 percent of $30.00, or 15 cents, if nothing has been 
paid on account. 

On accounts for groceries and meats the carrying charge will 
apply beginning thirty days after due date. 

Example: Purchases for December, $30.00. 

Due Jan. 1st, payable not later than Jan. 10th. 

First carrying charge billed on Feb. 27th statement, % 
of 1 per cent of $30.00, or 15 cents, if nothing has been 
paid on account. 

Purchases made prior to December, 1934, shall be considered 
as December purchases for the application of the carrying 
charge. Carrying charges for less than 5 cents shall not be 
billed. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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January Trends--a Fast-Reading Summary fem 
causi 
... A nation-wide cross section of facts and opinions on retail collections and credit sales oil a 
for January, 1935, as compared with January, 1934, compiled by Research N.} 
Division - - National Retail Credit Association . . . oi 
EVERE weather conditions and the increasing cost In Clarksburg, W. Va., the reopening of a steel mill A 
S of necessities such as coal and fuel, accounted for caused the people to start paying bills accumulated dur- both 
the slackening up of collections and credit sales in ing the seven months the plant was shut down. A better min¢ 
Manchester, N. H., and Augusta, Me. Other cities in feeling exists in the North Carolina and West Virginia prov 
the New England division reported only fair collections division and credit sales are expected to increase during Hou 
for the month of January. Increasing activities of February. creas 
Federal and State Government have opened up new jobs Cities located in the Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mis- C 
sissippi and South Carolina division reported collections buyii 
- ® were fair to slow. Credit Sales, however, increased con- mont 
Highlights for January siderably over January last year. per | 
80 Cities reporting. The increased pay roll in the Santa Fe shops in To- dull 
22,752 Retail stores represented. peka, Kan., caused collections as well as credit sales to war! 
COLLECTIONS increase considerably over the same month last year. bette 
64 Cities cenerted Snow and severe weather for about ten days slowed up repo 
ported increases. ; : 7 
7.9% was the average increase for all shopping somewhat in El Dorado, Ark. ... The produc- they 
cities. tion of oil and natural gas together with the fine wheat time 
36.2% was the greatest increase (Butte, prospect of Central Kansas stimulated credit sales for 
Montana). the month of January. . . . Bowling Green, Ky., reports = 
5 Cities reported no change. that the recipients of some of the new Government money 
11 Cities reported decreases. are inclined to use at least part of it to pay up old bills. 
20.0% was the greatest decrease (Huron, Kansas City reported weather conditions seriously af- a 
fected credit sales during the past month. . . . St. Louis 
CREDIT SALES reports that unemployment is still steady and that on the —— 
60 Cities reported increases. whole the retail business trend is favorable. Credit sales : 
10.6% was the average increase for all are being closely watched and they are continuing as a I 
cities, worth-while business builder. . . . \ 
52.0% was the greatest increase (Spring- Cities located in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and } 
field, Ohio). Wisconsin division indicated that collections were fair 2.4 
8 Cities reported no change. during the past month, while Springfield, Ohio, reported ( 
25 a Cities eager eo L an increase of 24 per cent in collections. Springfield, : 
0% wv the greatest decrease (Las Ohio, also reported a 52 per cent increase in credit sales ‘ 
egas, Nevada). . ; “ ‘ 
which was the greatest increase of all of the cities report- 
ing for January. Toledo reported that the 3 per cent i 
for many people. This is expected to increase collections Ohio sales tax (effective January 27) accelerated credit I 
as well as credit sales in this division within the next 30 sales during January. “3. 
or 60 days. Extreme cold weather during January caused collec- 
The New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania divi- tions and credit sales to decrease considerably in Huron, wy. 
sion reported collections were fair while Albany, N. Y., S. D. Other cities located in the Iowa, Minnesota and 4.1 
reported collections were slow. Credit sales were re- Nebraska division reported collections and credit sales 
ported to be increasing slightly. only fair. 
] 
RR 
Month-by-Month Trend - - January, 1935 vs. December, 1934 1 
Collections Credit Sales 7 
January, 1935 December, 1934 January, 1935 December, 1934 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities of Total Cities. of Total | 
Good 36 45.0 52 68.6 35 43.7 67 88.4 | 
Fair 36 45.0 23 30.2 34 42.6 8 10.4 | 
Slow 8 10.0 1 1.2 11 13.7 1 1.2 me, 
—_—  -- 100.0 76 100.0 80 100.0 76 100.0 | 
Increase 64 80.0 72 95.0 60 75.0 74 97.6 : 
Decrease 11 13.7 + 5.0 12 15.0 | 1.2 
No change 5 6.3 ad Seki 8 10.0 1 |. 
Total 80 100.0 76 100.0 80 100.0 76 100.0 — 
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Carlsbad, N. M., reports Government payments to 
farmers have counteracted récent dry weather effects, 
causing them to pay their bills. Continued increase in 
oil activity has helped retail business also. . . . Roswell, 
N. M., reports that there is a general good feeling among 
the merchants and all report an upward trend in busi- 
ness conditions. .. . 

A recent general rain in west Texas accounts for 
both merchants and consumers being in a better frame of 
mind in Abilene which will cause retail business to im- 
prove rapidly. . .. Amarillo, Corpus Christi, Fort Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio, Texas, continue to report in- 
creased collections as well as good credit sales. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., reports that the heavy Christmas 
buying on credit will evidently be spread over several 
months in payment, consequently collections decreased 5 
per cent during January. At the same time, the usual 
dull buying period in January coupled with phenomenally 
warm weather affected credit sales—still 10 per cent 
better than the same month last year. . . . Greeley, Colo., 
reports that the stage is set for big retail business should 
they secure sufficient moisture this Spring before seeding 
time. The slight increase in miners’ wages and employ- 


ment was thought to be accountable for the 32.6 per cent 
increase in collections for January, the greatest increase 
in collections for the cities reporting. The increase in 
employment, however, was not sufficient to offset CWA 
activities in January, 1934. All building tradés noticed 
a marked decrease in credit sales for January, 1935, over 
January, 1934. 

There is a much better feeling among the consumers 
and credit men in Portland, Ore., and the outlook for 
credit sales during the next three months is very bright. 
. . . Cities in California report collections fair while 
credit sales were good. Santa Monica reported an in- 
crease in credit sales of 25 per cent. . . . Collections in 
Las Vegas, Nev., have increased considerably during the 
past two or three months due primarily to an increase in 
employment at the Boulder Dam. ‘The work during the 
past 30 days, however, has been tapering off and a period 
of tightening up may be expected before further employ- 
ment is located. 


Inclement weather caused collections and credit sales 
to decrease in many cities located in Canada. 

(Note—Please send us clippings if our “newspaper re- 
lease” is published in your paper.) 





Comparative Reports - - By Cities - - January, 1934 vs. 1933 


















































Increase , Increase Increase . Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Augusta, Me. Fair - 5.0 Fair +10.0 Saginaw, Mich. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 3.0 
Lewiston, Me. Fair + 0.1 Fair + 0.1 Cincinnati, Ohio Good +23.0 Good +25.0 
Portland, Me. Fair + 7.0 Fair + 4.0 Dayton, Ohio Good +13.3 Good +36.0 
Worcester, Mass. Fair + 5.0 Fair + 2.0 Springfield, Ohio Good +24.0 Good +52.0 
Manchester, N. H. Slow —10.0 Slow — 7.5 Toledo, Ohio Good + 6.0 Good +35.0 
2, Atlantic City, N. J. Good  +30.0 Good +10.0° ee eee ae 
Camden, N. J. Fair +13.0 Good +30.0 7. Cedar Rapids, Ia. Good + 5.0 Fair — 3.0 
Albany, N. Y. Slow + 5.0 Slow — 5.0 Davenport, Ia. Good + 5.4 Good +15.3 
Rochester, N. Y. Good +15 Fair + 3.0 Sioux City, Ia. Fair +... Fair No change 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fair + 3.3 Good +13.3 St. Paul, Minn. Fair + 1.2 Fair No change 
Syracuse, N. Y. Fair Nochange Fair + 2.0 Omaha, Neb. Fair + 4.0 Fair + 5.0 
Utica, N. Y. Fair + 1.0 Fair Nochange Huron, S. D. Slow —20.0 Fair —10.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. Good +8.0 Slow ~11.0 8. Carlsbad, N. M. Fair + 5.0 Good +10.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good + 8.0 Good + 7.0 Las Vegas, N. M. Fair —... Fair +15.0 
3. Charlotte, N. C. Fair +05 Slow —20 ene oe aoe : ae - org Bo 
Durham, N. C. Good +12.5 Fair Nochange Clade Ci - Pei : wend 18.0 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Fair +50 Fair +20 ae ae ais 6 $08) = Pair No change 
afin re ’ Tulsa, Okla. Fair + 5.9 Fair + 8.0 
4. Birmingham, Ala. Fair +15.8 Fair +15.4 Abilene, Texas Fair ~ 4.6 Fair +10.0 
Jacksonville, Fla. Fair +20.0 Fair +20.0 Amarillo, Texas Good +24.5 Good +40.8 
New Orleans, La. Good + 9.0 Good 418.0 Corpus Christi, Texas Good +25.0 Good +20.0 
Shreveport, La. Good + 7.7 Good +17.1 Fort Worth, Texas Good + 2.7 Good + 9.0 
Jackson, Miss. Slow +10.0 Slow +15.0 Houston, Texas Good = +10.2 Good +14.2 
Charleston, S. C. Fair Nochange Fair +15.0 San Antonio, Texas Good + 8.0 Good +15.0 
crores = - 9. Denver, Colo. Good ee Good Favs 
. egies ree ae Pye — = Greeley, Colo. Fair Nochange Fair Nochange 
Listle Beck Ark. Fair - 01 Sale -~ 50 Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 4.6 Good + 6.0 
. Aaa ‘ oy oe : . Casper, Wyo. Fair + i Good +24.7 
Emporia, Kan. Slow hes Fair +10.0 Ch Ww Sl =i Sl 
Hutchinson, Kan. Good +16.0 Good +30.0 —s—— Ba —d - — +10.0 
Topeka, Kan. Good +10.0 Good + 3.0 10. Lewiston, Idaho Slow 11.0 Slow - 758 
Bowling Green, Ky. Good +20.0 Good +18.0 Butte, Mont. Fair +36.2 Slow +30.0 
Paducah, Ky. Good +16.0 Good +20.0 Portland, Ore. Good + 3.0 Good + 1.0 
Kansas City, Mo. Good + 3.0 Fair — 7.0 Aberdeen, Wash. Fair +20.0 Good +35.0 
St. Louis, Mo. Good +20 Good +60 | 11. Los Angeles, Calif. Far +25 Fair +129 
__Nashville, Tenn. Fair 6452) 6=6Fair_ + 8.6 San Francisco, Calif. Good +20 Good + 9.2 
"ay ae ‘7 Santa Barbara, Calif. Good Nochange Good +10.0 
Evansville, Ind. Pork) OPale 3480 Sante Monica, Calif, Fair +100 Geed 425.0 
Bay City, Mich. Fair Nochange Fair Nochange Las Vegas, Nev. Fair _+10.0_——Fair__—~25.0 
Detroit, Mich. Good +20.3 Good +24.2 12. Victoria, B. C. Fair - 1.0 Fair Nochange 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Good +18.0 Good +22.0 Winnipeg, Man. Slow * ces Slow 14.0 
___Mt. Clemens, Mich. Fair + 8.0 Fair +10.0 Windsor, Ont. Good + 6.0 Good + 9.0 
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HE collection procedure described in this article 

has been used successfully in our store for a num- 

ber of years. While I realize that it would not be 
adaptable to the larger department store having many 
more accounts and charge items, I believe that smaller 
stores like ours would find it ideal. 

In the first place (unlike the larger organizations), all 
authorizing is done direct from the ledgers. We use 
no authorizers’ files—no collection ledgers. 

Instead, our ledger is divided into two sections, the cur- 
rent accounts being carried in the front section of the 
ledger and delinquent accounts (more than 60 days old) 
in the back of the ledger. During the last few days of 
each month we remove all delinquent accounts, that is, 
those accounts that are more than 60 days old or 30 days 
past due, to the delinquent section of the ledger. 

For example: At the end of February all accounts 
showing unpaid December balances will be transferred 
to the delinquent section at the back of our ledger—this 
section being separated from the balance of the ledger by 
a tabbed divider. 

By this method all accounts in each alphabetical sub- 
division (both current and delinquent) are contained in 
one ledger. The location of the account in the ledger 
automatically establishes its status. 

We believe this is more convenient for the authorizer 
in locating the account, not having to refer to a separate 
collection book, and also of assistance to the bookkeepers 
not only in stuffing the ledgers but also in posting them. 

It is also advantageous to the Collection Department in 
being able to work on one ledger at a time, without inter- 
fering with or delaying the bookkeepers when they are 
posting, as they can always work on ledgers that are not 





in use. 

Since collections are also worked: from the ledgers, the 
ledger sheet at all times gives the complete history of the 
account—its age, past paying history, and a record of 
collection effort as well as present status. 

Please note the reproduction on opposite page, of a 
typical ledger sheet. It not only shows how long the ac- 
count has been running, highest credit, amounts and man- 
ner of payments but—what we consider most important— 
it shows an up-to-date record of collection effort on the 


account. 

The pencil notations in the center of the sheet show 
just the date and numbers of collection letters mailed to 
this particular account. Note that the last entry is 
marked “C. C. to Office” which means that in the case 
of a customer employed, a carbon copy of the letter is 
mailed to her at her office address or if the customer is a 
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A Simplified Successful 
Collection Procedure 






By E. F. HORNER 


Credit Manager, Kline’s, Inc. (Ladies’ Apparel), Saint Louis; Director, 
National Retail Credit Association 


married woman a carbon copy of the letter is mailed to 
her husband at his office. 

By this method, anyone in the credit department look- 
ing at the ledger record gets an instant, complete “pic- 
ture” of the account. Employees of the credit depart- 
ment are all familiar with the letters used and know 
exactly from the numbers of the letters how much collec- 
tion pressure is being applied. For example: Our num- 
ber 41 letter definitely insists on settlement while num- 
ber 58 implies legal action. 

Authorizers, then, by glancing at the record are able 
instantly to decide whether to pass an additional charge 
or refer it to the credit department. If it is “referred” 
the credit manager or his assistant has the complete record 
before him on which to base his decision. In many cases, 
the customer is called in and shown the record, which 
helps, in nine cases out of ten, to reach a definite agree- 
ment for settlement and for handling of the new pur- 
chases. The Collection Department likewise benefits by 
having a complete record to work from. 

This method also facilitates aging of accounts. Since 
only accounts with current balances are carried in the 
front sections of the ledgers it is only necessary to age 
those in the delinquent section and, as both sections are 
under control, total of delinquent accounts subtracted 
from total receivables immediately gives the total of cur- 
rent receivables. 


Collection Procedure 

Naturally, we use many form letters in the early stages 
of our collection procedure. Sometimes, instead of letters, 
we use a series of three printed forms, numbers “one” 
and “two” of which are shown on page 12. Number 
“three” (not reproduced) is identical in form with those 
shown but the message consists of only one sentence: 
“WE MUST RECEIVE REMITTANCE AT 
ONCE OR DEFINITE EXPRESSION OF INTEN- 
TION.” 

These three forms (by use of carbon paper) are all 
written up in one operation and then mailed at intervals 
of 10 days. As mentioned before, the date of mailing 
and type of letter or form is always indicated on the 
ledger sheet. 

Telegrams are frequently used; however, we have to 
be careful what is said in sending such. In other words, 
it depends entirely upon the individual as to what type 
message should be used in requesting payment of an ac- 
count, and each account must be carefully analyzed be- 
fore deciding that, as no set rule applies to all individuals. 

Our reason for using telegrams is that locally they 
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only cost 20c, the same as a registered letter, and they 
reach the customer promptly, whereas a registered letter 
(requiring return receipt) might take days. Also, it is 
thought that if a person does not reside at the address, 
some neighbor might see the messenger boy and thinking 
it important, give the residence address of the individual. 
It also establishes the fact whether the party is there or 
not, because if it isn’t delivered it’s returned with that 
information, 

At times special delivery letters have been used but 
the disadvantage of them is they frequently reach the 
customer late at night, and this has resulted in rather 
unsatisfactory experiences. 

For the most part our collection letters are typewrit- 
ten, although the first three or four are sometimes printed. 

On some past due accounts we send a communication 
supposed to come from the Industrial Bank and Trust 
Company, which is the sole local representative of the 
Morris Plan Bank System. These letters have been the 
means of the debtors obtaining loans (and paying their 
accounts) after making the customary application and of 
course, submitting the proper security. (In exceptional 
cases we have acted as third endorsers.) At the time the 
letter is sent, a card is sent to the Industrial Bank and 
Trust Company, so that they may follow the letter up 
if they desire, without the customer knowing its origin. 
This letter, which is written on the bank’s letterhead, fol- 
lows: 


The business of running a family presents from time 
to time problems in financing which would tax the re- 
sourcefulness of an experienced banker. 

Perhaps you have such problems at this time—bills that 
must be paid, if credit is to be maintained, and many 
other pressing demands upon the family purse. 
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Why not do as thousands of other St. Louis citizens 
are doing and enlist the services of this company? We 
offer three convenient ways to borrow, simple in their 
operation, and so fair in their charges that for more than 
eighteen years we have enjoyed the increasing confidence 
and patronage of St. Louisans. 

May we have the pleasure of serving you? 

Yours very truly, 
President. 

The telephone has always been of assistance, especially 
in phoning the neighbors or the smaller neighborhood 
stores. (We have been successful in locating individuals 
by this means. ) 

On the older accounts, we have found it advantageous 
to telephone in the evening because these debtors have 
received a certain number of letters and in a certain sense 
have become calloused. By personal (telephone) contact 
we are able to meet the various arguments or defenses they 
may have to offer. This is quite an advantage and en- 
ables us to mark our records at least fairly definitely. 

At the time the sheets are withdrawn at the end of 
each month, a 3” x 5” card is made up showing the name, 
address, age and amount of the account. The Collection 
Department checks these cards with the ledgers, simply 
notes (on the card) the kind of letter to write and hands 
it to the typist, who does the rest. In this way, it is 
possible to handle large volume with little effort. 

There is always a question in every locality as to when 
an account is actually overdue and the tendency is and 
has been for some time for the customers to take a little 
longer. In other words, instead of taking 30-60 days, 
they are rapidly forming the habit of taking 90 days. 
National surveys show that the average customer takes 
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about 86 days, so that it is readily understood that con- 
certed action is necessary in order to overcome this rather 
bad habit. However, competition has always had its 
effect in this regard. 

I feel safe in saying the stores here have cooperated 
properly in this respect, I believe more than heretofore. 
As far as we are concerned, our terms are 30 days, the 
exception being on coats or furs, which (on request of 
the customer) at times we extend 30-60-90 days. This 
arrangement is always made, however, when the sale is 
first made and, in many instances we require a substantial 
down payment. That, of course, depends entirely upon 
the individual customer, and what amount of credit we 
are willing to extend. 

In view of the unusual situation affecting the middle- 
class people and also some of our supposedly substantial 
patrons, who have at times seemed heavily involved, it is 
of particular importance that all the possible time be de- 
voted to collection. After all, I think when we ask peo- 
ple to pay their bills that are past due, that we are a little 
more respected for it. Also, that the few that resent it 
do so without any just cause, 

Our collections have been the highest in our line, in 
our locality, for years. This statement is not intended as 
a boast but rather to prove that our simplified collection 
procedure has been a success. 

(Editor’s Note: Reproduced below are two of the 
series of three collection notices sometimes used by 
Kline’s. The three forms, by use of carbon paper, are 
written at one operation—mailed at ten-day intervals.) 







Kline’s ® 
606-608 Washington Ave., thru to Sixth St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


“Merchandise Is Sold Cheaper 
Than in 1912!” 


Improved credit organization of today permits mer- 
chants to sell merchandise cheaper than in 1912, C. A. 
Caldwell, Vice-President of the Dallas Credit Men’s 
Association, told members at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Adolphus. The statement came at the conclusion of the 
redelivery of an address first given before the Dallas Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association, May 27, 1912, by Mr. Cald- 


well. 


“The credit organization of 1912 was loosely con- 
structed, and consequently many ‘dead-beats’ had to be 
carried by paying customers,” Mr. Caldwell said. “With 
the improved credit systems, a better check is kept on 
customers, more accurate information supplied to mem- 
bers of the organization, all of which means more con- 
venience for paying customers and a greater extension of 
credit.” 


Up until 1916 there was little cooperation between 
merchants, and they were unable to render good service 
to paying customers and protect themselves against the 
bad, Mr. Caldwell said. In 1916, the Dallas Retail 
Credit Men’s Association was formed, largely through 
the efforts of L. $. Crowder, now General Manager- 
Treasurer of the National Retail Credit Association with 
headquarters in St. Louis —Dallas News. 








Jan. Apr. 
Feb. May 
Mat June 























Hoping to receive an early reply, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


We feel certain the fact that your account is past due has been 
overlooked. Therefore, we are calling it to your attention. 








KLINE’S Dec. 















Kline’s 


606-608 Washington Ave., thru to Sixth St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

















Jan. | Apr. 
@ Feb. | May 
Mar. June 

























Several statements have been sent to you calling attention to the 
delinquency of your account. We respectfully request that you forward 
us a remittance to bring the account up to date at this time. 

Yours very truly, 






Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
KLINE’S Dec. 
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“United We Stand--” 


For a Greater Association 
By A. E. UFFERT 


President, National Consumer Credit Reporting Corporation 


Manager, Credit Rating Bureau, Inc., Elizabeth, New Jersey 


HE threshold of a new year has already been 

passed and credit men all over the nation are now 

contemplating the possibilities that the future holds 
in store for them. The year just ended was an eventful 
one for the National Retail Credit Association, and par- 
ticularly for the National Consumer Credit Reporting 
Corporation, which has accepted new and important re- 
sponsibilities, the ultimate success of which depends upon 
the willing and unstinted cooperation of these two or- 
ganizations. 

Since the Memphis convention in June, 1934, the Serv- 
ice Department activities formerly under the direction of 
the National Retail Credit Association were transferred 
to the corporate structure of the National Consumer 
Credit Reporting Corporation. This transfer, in a few 
instances, has been referred to as a divorce or separation. 
The term used is not only harsh, but untrue, and en- 
tirely without foundation. 

What really happened was that by consent of the credit 
managers, the bureau managers were permitted, under 
the new arrangement, to manage those affairs which per- 
tain entirely to the national bureau management. Natu- 
rally the bureau managers, in guiding the policies of their 
own organization, would reflect the attitude and wishes of 
their local boards of directors. 

Practically the same conditions exist now as before the 
transfer, the only exception being that each unit is now 
governed by a separate board of directors, which is re- 
sponsible for the work that is to be carried on. The 
boards of directors of each unit are interlocked—directors 
and executive officers of each unit serving on the respec- 
tive boards. 

The efficiency of the credit bureaus of the nation is 
definitely a product of cooperation of the managers of the 
credit bureaus throughout the country. The bureaus are 
the means whereby the credit managers have centralized 
their ledger accounts in order to extend credit safely, 
quickly, at a minimum of cost and expense and the maxi- 
mum of results. 

Every credit bureau in the nation, individually or 
through the local credit associations, is still responsible 
for the membership and financial strength of the National 
Retail Credit Association, and it is my fervent hope that 
during the course of the present year, a plan will be 
worked out whereby a majority, if not all, of the members 
of each individual bureau will automatically become mem- 
bers of the National Retail Credit Association, thereby 
making that Association the largest of its kind in the 
world, and to that end, definite plans will be developed. 

Credit bureau managers, members of the National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Corporation, are a unit in em- 
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phasizing that they are and must be definitely identified 
as the Credit Reporting Bureaus of the National Retail 
Credit Association, and that a progressive educational 
plan should be developed that will increase the efficiency 
of credit reporting by which the retail credit managers in 
the entire country will benefit. 

We have but to retrace our steps only a few years to 
realize the progress that already has been made in the 
credit reporting field by the numerous bureau members of 
the Service Department, now known as the Inter-Bureau 
Reporting Department. Less than five years ago, 40 per 
cent of the reports received from member bureaus were 
of such poor quality that it was with apologies that many 
managers offered them to their local members. 

Patient educational work accomplished during the past 
two years has decreased this to less than 3 per cent so 
that now nearly all reports received from the same source 
are of a sufficiently high standard to be acceptable to the 
most critical of credit managers. Bureau managers 
throughout the country have expressed themselves in no 
uncertain terms that this educational work must continue 
until such time as bureaus under the direction of the 
Service Department will all be in a position to render 
a clean-cut reporting service, second to none. 

District managers of the National Consumer Credit 
Reporting Corporation, with offices located in New York 
City, Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, and San Francisco, have, 
in the past year, been responsible for this educational 
progress. They have been supported in their efforts by 
the various state associations, which have cooperated to 
the fullest possible extent. This work is to be continued 
energetically under their direction and supervision. 

Bureau managers of the National Consumer Credit 
Reporting Corporation are at the service of the members 
of the National Retail Credit Association, and await 
their commands to do those things that will help credit 
and conditions locally and nationally. 

> >» » 


Budge Company’s December Collections 
80.9 Per Cent—By the 15th! 

We quote the following from a letter received from 
C. P. Younts, Credit Manager of the Frank T. Budge 
Company of Miami: 

“T suppose lots of the readers of The Creprr WorLpD 
thought my ‘621% per cent by the 15th’ was more or 
less of a fancy— 

However in November we collected 72% per cent by 

the 15th. 

And in December we collected 80.9 per cent by the 

15th and, for the month, 97.3 per cent! 

Let them shoot at this. Jt can be done.” 
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More Answers to the Question— 


“What Is the Most Important 
Retail Credit Problem for 1935?” 


(Continued from the January Issue) 


To Regain Lost Confidence 


All the important factors indicate business should be 
better this year. One of the most certain ways to preserve 
what we have gained is to cultivate a spirit of intelligent 
confidence. As credit people, we realize much of the rough 
going in recent years came to us because we lost confidence. 

Kipling gave us the right keynote when he wrote: 

“Tf you can meet with triumph and disaster, 
And treat those two impostors just the same—”’ 
Epcar I. AMTHOR, 

Director of Accounts, L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 

New Jersey. 


* * * « * 


The Abuse of Charge Account Terms 


In my opinion the most important credit problem of 
1935 is the educating of the public to properly observe the 
customary thirty-day terms, which are rapidly becoming 
sixty- and ninety-day accounts, and it will take concerted 
action to overcome this rather unfortunate condition. 

Another phase is the length of time extended on mer- 
chandise termed “perishable,” which includes wearing ap- 
parel. Even though there is interest charged in many 
cases, the customer often asks for a period of time that is 
far beyond the physical life of the article. 

What can be done to curtail the nonobservance of 
monthly charge account terms, and lessen the time de- 
sired on other commodities where longer terms are neces- 
sary? 

E. F. Horner, 
Credit Manager, Kline's, Saint Louis. 


** * * # 
To Profit by Past Experience— 
“A burnt child dreads the fire!” Will we profit by 


our 1929 experience or will we clamor into a new band 
wagon and foolishly try to lift ourselves by our own boot 
straps? It is the writer’s humble opinion we must de- 
cline more sales than ever—that 1935 will see a con- 
tinuation of scraping bottom and a struggle to meet even 
existing debts, let alone new commitments. This de- 
linquency is already developing with HOLC contracts. 

It therefore behooves each and every credit man to ex- 
ercise the greatest discrimination. Borrowing from Peter 
to pay Paul will never lift our present difficulties. Let 
us watch, work, check carefully and when in any doubt 
say “no.” 

WALLIS SLATER, 

Credit Manager, The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland. 


* * * * * 
To Make Public Credit-Conscious— 


Closer cooperation between credit managers—to create 
a credit-consciousness and respect for one’s moral obliga- 
tions amongst the buying public. America’s greatest loss 
during the depression has been the loss by the people of 
their former wholesome respect for their moral obliga- 
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tions. Many have made use of the depression to sidestep 
moral obligations and to look at them from only a legal 
aspect; in other words, if they were not legal, they did 
not exist. 

And as these individuals come forward and request 
credit again, even though they have ample means with 
which to protect obligations made at this time, I feel that 
it is a sacred duty of each credit granter not to accept 
these applicants but to cooperate with his fellow-credit 
granter by explaining to these applicants that until satis- 
factory arrangements for old obligations have been made 
it will be very hard for them to secure credit in the future. 

If we cooperate in this way, we can create a credit- 
consciousness that will not only salvage millions of dol- 
lars for the firms that we represent, but will create a 
wholesome respect for one’s obligations in the future— 
stabilize the credit structure and avoid the loss of millions 
in future bad debts. 

Pau C. VAUGHAN, 

Credit Manager, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birming- 


ham, Ala. 
* * * * * 


To Keep Sentiment in Check 


The most important credit problem for 1935, as I view 
it, is to pass on credits without letting sentiment sway 
your judgment. Most credit managers are too senti- 
mental and not “hard boiled” enough. Now that in- 
comes ebb and flow almost with the tide, the credit man- 
ager must strip his judgment down to the bone and free 
it from sentimental remembrances of “how good so and 
so used to be.” 

He must consider credit giving in each case almost as if 
it were a new application—mixing a little “past per- 
formance” with a lot of intelligent digging into how the 
applicant stands today. ’The credit manager must change 
his mode of credit handling along with the changing tide 
of deserved and undeserved credits. 


PaAuL L. GopcHaux, Jr., 
Vice-President, The Leon Godchaux Clothing Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
* * . * * 


To Adopt a Community Credit Policy 


I believe that the only way collections can be improved 
and accounts held in check is that each locality adopt a 
Community Credit Policy and that, by all means, this 
Community Credit Policy be absolutely adhered to. 

It is my belief that if the merchants in each locality 
will adopt a Community Credit Policy, and permit their 
credit departments to handle all accounts in the same 
manner, making each and every one live up to this policy, 
that our credit worries will be diminished many fold and 
our Profit and Loss list diminished in proportion. 


Louis SELIG, 


Credit Manager-Controller, Rosenfield Dry Goods Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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To Observe Usual Credit Precautions 


Close observance of the usual credit precautions, spe- 
cial credit problem, I consider essential because evidence 
is already apparent that the ordinary charge customer is 
going to lose, if he has not already lost, his perspective. 

We must watch credit limits very closely. We must 
be vigilant and convince the charge customer that his 
account must be paid in full every month, and the “ex- 
ceptions” (as there are always exceptions) must be taught 
to make a payment every month in fair comparison to the 
amount of the average monthly indebtedness. 

Lastly, and what I consider of equal importance, liv- 
ing up to our new title of “Credit Sales Manager,” for 
within that title rest vast possibilities along established 
channels to add an appreciable volume to our credit sales. 

A. S. JAcoss, 

Credit Manager, Popular Dry Goods Co., Inc., 


El! Paso, Texas. 
* * * * * 


Rehabilitation of Depression Accounts 


New people, who were never known to us before as 
large buyers, are taking the place of many of our former 
best customers, and these new accounts should receive our 
best attention. 

We must not forget, however, our obligation to our 
customers who were prompt pay when they were making 
money but who became delinquent through causes beyond 
their control. These customers should have liberal and 
sympathetic treatment. If they receive considerate treat- 
ment while they are liquidating their delinquent accounts, 
and if they are properly handled when they seek to re- 
open their accounts, they will become the most enthu- 
siastic boosters for the retail credit system. 


L. M. JAHN, 


Credit Manager, Sakowitz Bros., Houston, Texas. 
oe a 
Intelligent Handling of Credit 


The most important retail credit problem for 1935, as 
I see it, is an intelligent, well-informed handling of 
credit accounts. 

Last, but very important, is a liberal use of a reliable 
credit bureau, preferably one affiliated with the National 
Retail Credit Association, which has so greatly assisted 
in the building of our present credit structure. 


J. H. Ross, 


Credit Manager, Newman Mercantile Co., Joplin, Mo. 


* * * * * 


“The Old Debtor—” 


The biggest “one thing” the 1935 credit sales manager 
must contend with is the old debtor. ‘To collect our 
money from him and still retain his good will is the ever- 
present problem. 

With every prospect for a general improvement in busi- 
ness during the coming year, we may expect some relief 
from the call to produce more business. But the old ac- 
counts that are hidden away in the “P & L” records will 
provide plenty of opportunity for expending energy by 
credit managers everywhere. To heal up the sore spot on 
the profit accounts of the stores, old debtors must be con- 
tacted and gotten in line to square their accounts. When 
this is done the year’s work may be counted as a real 
achievement. 

H. E. WIson, 

Manager, Department of Accounts, Gimbel Brothers, 
Pittsburgh. 
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To Educate Customers to Pay Promptly 


The most important retail credit problem in 1935—is 
the education of charge sales customers to charge con- 
servatively and pay promptly according to agreement. 

This can be done only through uniform community 
charge sales policies; however, before this can be accom- 
plished generally, there must be a more uniform pro- 
cedure practiced in charge sales offices. There should be 
no competitive procedure between charge sales depart- 
ments. 

F. A. WHITTEN, 

Manager, Department of Charge Sales, John A. Brown 
Company, Oklahoma City. 


* ® * * * 


I would say that the most important retail credit prob- 
lem for the year of 1935 will be, as in the past, the 
judicial extension of credit to those who are worthy of it. 


A. F. REasor, 
Treasurer, Indiana Lumber &£ Mfg. Co., South Bend, 
Indiana. 
ie O78. 


Increased Credit Sales 


A very important problem which will face most credit 
managers during the coming year, particularly if busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve, is that of selling 
every possible dollar’s worth of merchandise which can 
be safely and sanely sold on credit as a contribution to 
continued improvement of conditions. If we are to come 
back financially, we must do so through increased busi- 
ness, and the credit manager who has not the vision to 
appreciate that the retail distribution of merchandise con- 
tributes more than any one factor to the return of pros- 
perity is not the man who should be continued in the very 
important position of manager of credit sales. 

We should continue to accept accounts carefully, yes; 
follow them closely for collection, yes; but by all means 
recognize that the man who might not have been good 
from the period 1929 to 1934 may be a good credit risk 
now and, if so, should be sold. 

C. id. Fast, 

Secretary-Treasurer, Pfeifer Bros., Little Rock, Ark. 

> nm + * * 


The big problem for 1935 will be to foresee the rapid 
changes in economic conditions and to prepare in advance 
to meet these changes. 

H. W. Hok tas, 
The Young-Quinlan Co., Minneapolis. 
= wn 


The Problem for 1935? 


To get merchants and salespeople, as well as customers, 
to realize this— 

When you open an account at a bank, you are allowed 
to withdraw from the bank only an amount equal to 
that which you have deposited. 

When you open an account at a store, the merchant 
says to you that he has deposited so much of his mer- 
chandise to your credit, to be drawn as you wish, pay- 
able when statement is presented. 

Expect the same treatment from the merchant that 
you do from the banker, but remember the merchant has 
given you credit for so many dollars’ worth of his money 
in the form of merchandise, and has not asked that you 
deposit cash in advance of drawing on same. 

C. P. Younts, 
Credit Manager, Frank T. Budge Co., Miami, Fla. 
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HE mere mention of this subject to a group of re- 

tail credit managers may cause you to feel slightly 

amused because it is common knowledge that the 
medical profession juggled this problem for generations 
without grappling with it. Not until after the close of 
the World War when private group clinics made their 
appearance in numbers, was any serious consideration 
given to it. Even then the solution was delegated to lay 
business managers who proceded at once to analyze the 
situation and to cope with it. 

Let us see wherein lies the great difference between the 
problem of the doctor and that of the merchant, and also 
why the doctor’s bill is so hard to collect. There are two 
sets of factors which have a direct bearing on this prob- 
lem. The first set emanates from the doctor himself: 

1. The doctor is not a business man as everyone knows. 
To him business is a world apart and only the science of 
his profession remains uppermost in his mind. He is not 
qualified by either temperament or training to conduct 
successfully the business side of the practice of medicine. 
Neither does he have the time or the inclination to carry 
on much of a collection procedure. 

This is due in part to his professional attitude on the 
subject, augmented by his own distorted interpretation of 
the ethics of his profession. Then too, the young physi- 
cian after spending many years to get a good foundation 
in medicine, will look upon every other vocation as being 
simple, except perhaps law, engineering, or some other 
profession. He does not realize that there is as much to 
be learned about business principles and procedures as 
about anything else. 

2. The doctor’s bill is the last one to be paid. The 
public at large has taken advantage of the doctor and his 
loose business methods. This unfortunate situation can 
be laid directly at the door of the doctor himself because 
he alone is guilty for the expression “Oh, don’t worry 
about the bill. Just pay me whenever you can.” 

It would be difficult to coin a more indefinite state- 
ment with regard to setting a time for payment of an ac- 
count. Naturally, patients did not know to which date in 
the future the word “whenever” referred to, nor did they 
go to the trouble to find out. As a consequence there 
developed almost a national habit of deferring payment 
of the doctor’s bill. 

The second set of factors embodies those inherent to 
the profession of medicine and the practice of it: 

1. With certain restrictions, the doctor is not able to 
choose only patients who are good credit risks. Accidents 
happen unexpectedly, and illness with most people is an 
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The Doctor’s* Credit and 


Collection Problems 


By CLAYTON M. BOND 
Business Manager, The Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, Wis. 


(*In this article the popular term of “doctor” is used rather 
than the professional terms of “physician” and “surgeon.”) 


unprepared-for emergency. ‘This is particularly true if 
the head of the family is stricken. 

Usually the income of most families is so limited that 
accident and health insurance premiums seem to be im- 
possible to carry when so many other wants crave to be 
satisfied. In all such cases the doctor’s bill is a heavy 
burden and sometimes is the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. In a case where illness overtakes the husband, the 
very service the doctor performs, as in an operation, often 
causes long cessation of family income, thus shutting off 
the only source of revenue from which payment might be 
expected. 

2. As in other professions, the practice of medicine in- 
volves the sale of an intangible service, the value of which 
in the mind of the patient, rapidly diminishes with the 
passing of time, It has been stated that gratitude on the 
part of the patient is one of the symptoms of his disorder. 
As pain lessens or convalescence becomes established, it 
grows smaller and smaller, and finally disappears entirely 
with complete recovery. For this reason it would be well 
to add that prompt payment is expected for professional 
services. 

3. The medical profession has been expected to admin- 
ister unto mankind, to serve charitably and not to grasp 
for payment. The doctor is asked to give his time ir- 
respective of what the nature of the service may be. 
Often the patient has no intention whatever of paying for 
the service even at the time it is being rendered, as in 
injury cases where a third party is involved ; namely, auto- 
mobile accidents, cases of assault and battery, slippery 
sidewalks, etc. 

On the other hand, if a son or daughter becomes way- 
ward, the doctor’s advice is sought after. If a wife be- 
comes hysterical upon the return of a drunken husband, 
regardless of the hour, the doctor is called. If a person 
attempts suicide, a doctor is called. In all my experience 
as business manager of a clinic I have yet to see a case of 
attempted suicide where we have been able to collect. 

Patients on the slightest provocation will put in an 
emergency call for a physician at any hour of the day or 
night. Often they will call four or five physicians and 
then admit only the first one to arrive. Likewise the 
doctor is expected to jump from a partially finished meal, 
deep slumber, or even leave his wife sitting alone in a 
theater or other place of entertainment, to answer some 
sick call. 

Then, too, patients who have had a slight ailment for 
several weeks, suddenly decide they must see a physician 
within the next ten minutes or so irrespective of where he 
is or what he may be doing at the time. 
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The favored time for such calls seems to be at night. 
Occasionally patients ask, “Doesn’t a doctor have to come 
if I call?” The answer is ethically yes, but legally no. 
All doubt is removed on that question by reference to 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which reads in part “Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude . . . shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 

After viewing these factors it is no small wonder that 
a man was asked what was meant by the expression “five 
dollars per.” He said it depended on the person referred 
to: If it were a preacher it probably means five dollars 
per sermon; if a lawyer, five dollars per hour; if a doctor, 
five dollars perhaps. 

The problem has been stated. Let us see what has been 
done about it. For the past ten years or more there has 
been a marked improvement in the methods of collection 
for professional services. Dentists usually arrange charges 
and the manner of payment before beginning the work. 
Hospitals and private group clinics have business man- 
agers who relieve physicians and surgeons of financial de- 
tails. More and more the methods of the commercial 
world in making collections are being adopted by profes- 
sional men, with necessary modifications. 

We have stated the problem. 

We shall now elaborate on the collection procedure 
common to most clinics in the country, which is more or 
less definitely defined and has been for several years. 
Many people are more or less pressed for money all the 
time. Certainly few have any cash reserve set aside for 
sickness. For this reason they will likely pay the one 
who asks them most insistently, and be grateful (but pay 
nothing) to the one who is considerate. 

People can locate money when they are sick, that they 
cannot find after they recover. For that reason the first 
step in any good collection program calls for 
the establishment of the credit of the patient 
and definite arrangements made for settlement 
prior to the rendition of the service. The 
proper extension of credit is 90 per cent re- 
sponsible for the successful collection of an 
account. In fdct, it has been stated that an 
account properly opened is half collected. 

It is the consensus of opinion among lead- 
ing credit authorities that credit is a service 
only when properly extended. The patient 
or customer given credit beyond his ability to 
pay, according to the terms, has not received 
a service. Patients who keep their accounts 
paid promptly through a close collection policy 
will seldom go elsewhere for treatment, while 
those whose accounts remain long overdue fre- 
quently change physicians for fear of being 
refused further credit. 

Many clinics throughout the country have 
a policy of presenting a patient with a state- 
ment for services rendered for that day, which 
is handed to him by the doctor before leav- 
ing his office. The patient is then instructed 
to present the bill at the business office for 
payment. In pursuing a close collection pol- 
icy one should approach the debtor about the 
account when it becomes past due or soon 
thereafter and should continue reminding him 
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“The medical profession has been expected to administer . . 
charitably and not to grasp for payment.” 





of it at regular intervals until the account is paid or a 
satisfactory reason for nonpayment is given. This holds 
true regardless of whom the debtor may be. 

If patients cannot pay promptly for service rendered 
or if an extension of time has been requested, it is com- 
mon to ask them to sign notes for the amount. Often 
judgment notes are used. Following this step I shall 
list the more common methods of collection used in most 
systems : 


. Regular statements. 

. Special statements. 

. A series of form letters individually typed. 
. Personal letters. 

. Telephone calls. 


aut WD 


. The use of field representatives whose activities may 
conform to any number of plans. 

7. The aid of personnel managers of the large fac- 
tories. 

8. Use of fake letterheads when it is desired to make it 
appear as if a collection agency or law office is 
handling the account. 

9. Local attorneys who use a mild series of letters. 

10. Sundry other legal methods which call for drastic 
action. 


The use of any or all of these methods or any addi- 
tional methods may be modified by the following: 

1. Policy of the manager. 

2. Size of the clinic and amount of accounts receivable. 

3. Is the work of doctors confined strictly to clinic and 
hospital practice, or do they make house calls ? 

4. Size of the territory served by the clinic and density 
of population. 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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is the principal medium of exchange today. The 

amount of money actually in circulation is insignificant 
compared with the volume of business being transacted, 
due in chief measure to the extensive use of credit. With- 
out considerable reflection, it is easy and natural for us 
to assume that credit is a modern vehicle employed in 
the transactions of our daily business affairs. As a mat- 
ter of fact, quite the contrary is true. 

Credit is almost as old as time itself. We know that 
all credit dealings were originally oral; that the buyer 
purchased on his spoken promise to pay. However, with 
the appearance of writing and carving devices, even in 
their crudest forms, came the written promise to pay. 

Excavations in the ruins of ancient Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian and Roman civilizations have revealed the written 
credit document. This has become our “book credit” ; 
at first, simple clay or stone tablets, or perhaps papyrus 
binders, containing written memoranda of sales, but grad- 
ually developed into our present-day intricate banking 
and accounting systems. 

Under the old English laws, relief and protection were 
afforded the unfortunate or incompetent merchant who, 
through the misuse of credit, got into debt. But what of 
the luckless individual or consumer who was unable to 
pay his bills? He was thrown into debtors’ prison. How, 
then, may we account for the great divergence in handling 
these two classes of unpaid accounts? 

Simply this: that the use of credit was looked upon as 
being confined solely to the purpose of facilitating trade— 
that is from producer or manufacturer, to retailer, and 
not from retailer to consumer. It was a little later that 
one of the cardinal principles of modern economics was 
developed, namely, that DISTRIBUTION, and not 
PRODUCTION of merchandise was our chief problem. 
Credit to the individual then became a powerful factor in 
aiding distribution through expanded sales, and it was no 
longer a crime to be the recipient of retail credit. 

Bringing the credit problem a little nearer up to date, 
it was customary fifty years ago in our country for the 
retail buyer to call on the wholesaler about once or twice 
per year. After several days of entertainment, good 
times and looking over the stock, the buyer returned home 
with his wares. 


|’ HAS been well said that credit, and not money, 


Later, this was reversed, with the invention of the 
steam engine and the automobile, and the wholesaler, 
through his traveling salesman, called on the buyer. 

For many years the salesman was a “glorified” credit 
man, controlling his own accounts and sizing them up 
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of Retail Credit 


By B. Y. COOPER 


Credit Manager, Goodrich Silvertown Stores, Birmingham, Ala. 


with reference to extension of credit, shipments and col- 
lections. 


However, increase in volume of credit trade brought 
about the necessity for a centralized credit department, 
such as we have today. The National Association of 
Credit Men was organized in 1896, and our own Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association in 1912, to assist in the 
development of credit work. 


The five great classifications of credit as now developed 


are: Investment, Banking, Commercial, Mercantile, and 
Retail. 


It is with the last classification that we are chiefly con- 
cerned. Retail credit is often known as personal or con- 
sumptive credit. In 1900 there were only 50 retail credit 
bureaus*; the number had increased to 300 in 1918. 
From 1918 to 1929 there was an increase of 40 per cent, 
and in October, 1932, there were 1,190 bureaus. 

Of the 1,300,000 retail establishments operating today, 
fully 1,000,000 of them extend credit in one form or an- 
other. 


What, then, are the reasons for this amazing increase 
in retail credit sales? Primarily they are: 
1. The steam engine 
2. The gasoline engine 
3. The telephone and telegraph 


Development of these inventions in transportation and 
communication induced mass production, in turn demand- 
ing increased sales outlets to take care of surplus produc- 
tion. Now, it is an accepted fact that charge account 
customers purchase more heavily than cash customers— 
hence the drive for expanded credit business to keep pace 
with production. 


Underlying these. three great primary Yeasons for in- 
crease in credit sales are four other important factors: 


1. Home ownership—creating demand for credit with 
which to buy home furnishings, radios, electric refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, furnaces and many other items. 

2. Pyramiding life insurance resources, calling for an 
enlarged sales field for insurance policies. 

3. Personal bank checking accounts, making it possible 
to settle numbers of obligations at a given period in the 
month with greater ease and facility. 

4. And finally, the convenience and desirability of the 
charge account itself, making credit purchases easier and 
more adaptable. 


The American people have expressed a desire to charge 
their purchases, just as they want their packages wrapped 





*Retail Credit Practice, p. 59. 
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in paper and tied with a string. The retailer has become 
a caterer to human needs, and the credit privilege, granted 
through highly specialized credit departments and organ- 
izations, is just another step in the retailer’s effort to 
please his public. 
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West Virginia “Up-and-Coming” 

Mr. L. S. Crowder, accompanied by Mr. J. L. Patter- 
son, Mr. J. D. Torrance, and the writer, attended the 
first meeting of the Logan Credit Bureau, Logan, W. 
Va., on the night of January 21. This is a new bureau, 
organized under the management of Mr. N. D. Waugh, 
who has already applied for National membership. 

It has a membership of 28 and excellent prospects for 
more. From the enthusiasm and interest shown at the 
meeting, where Mr. Crowder was the speaker of the 
evening, doubtless you will receive a number of new 
members for the National Retail Credit Association. 
Their attendance last evening was 40. Logan, being a 
city with a population of around 4,300, but with a trad- 
ing area of around 40,000, is progressive and enthu- 
siastic. Mr. Crowder congratulated them on their at- 
tendance and referred to it as the largest meeting, in pro- 
portion to the population of the city, that he had ad- 
dressed. 

Those present were much interested in the Commu- 
nity Credit Policy, and their secretary appointed a com- 
mittee to study the several plans already in operation and 
report at their next meeting. It was also decided to have 
one meeting every two weeks, of the credit group, de- 
voted to discussions—of slow pay accounts, skips, and 
other matters of interest—such as the Credit Division of 
the Huntington Business Men’s Association have. 

Mr. J. L. Patterson, Secretary of the Credit Bureau, 
Huntington, gave a brief talk on “Bureau Operation,” 
while the writer, as secretary of the Credit Division, 
which is the group of members belonging to the National 
Retail Credit Association, discussed “Credit Group Mat- 
ters.” Mr. J. D. Torrance, Credit Manager for Ander- 
son Newcomb Co., of this city, and State Chairman of 
the drive for National memberships, talked on the “Ad- 
vantages of National Retail Credit Association Mem- 
bership.” Mr. Crowder stressed the Community Credit 
Policy and charging interest on past due accounts. Much 
interest was evidenced by the questions asked. 

Last night Mr. Crowder spoke to the Credit Division 
of the Huntington Business Men’s Association, at the 
Huntington Hotel, at a dinner meeting at 6 p.m. 

Mr. H. H. Henking, President of the Credit Division 
presided, and several vocal solos were given by Mr. E. B. 
Lytle, who was accompanied by Mr. George Strickling. 
Mr. J. D. Torrance, State Chairman of N. R. C. A. 
drive, was toastmaster, introducing Mr. Crowder. 

There was an attendance of 106, including Mr. H. R. 
McWhorter, Manager of the Ashland Business Men’s 
Association, Ashland, Ky., and two of his members. 

After this meeting two new National members were 
signed up before leaving the dining room. This makes 
our total of N. R. C. A. members 58. 


—Muivprep N. Wuite, 
Secretary, Credit Division, Huntington (W. Va.) 
Business Men’s Association. (January 23, 1935.) 
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The Doctor’s Credit Problems 
(Continued from page 19.) 

5. Type of economic activity in the outlying territory 
served. 

6. Type of local industry. 

7. Nationality and other characteristics peculiar to 
residents of the region served. 

8. Economic and social conditions. 


The list could be continued indefinitely but it contains 
many of the more important factors which will affect the 
selection and operation of any collection system. 
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President Reed Presented With 
“Ten-Gallon” Hat 


Recently we received from Mr. William E. Glass, 
Credit Manager-Controller, Cottrell Clothing Company, 
Denver, the photograph of President Reed reproduced 
here. Also the following letter which explains the hat: 

“Enclosed is a picture of our National President, 
Charles M. Reed, in his new Stetson hat recently pre- 
sented to him by the Cottrell Clothing Company, Denver. 
Whenever a Westerner is honored by national position 
such as Reed has, it is customary to present him with 
a big hat, as we men of the cow country are proud of our 
big hats. It symbolizes the West, and since our National 
President is a true Westerner, we like to see him wearing 
a big hat. We often use the slogan ‘A big man needs a 
big hat,’ and we were proud to be able to present our 
National President with his new big Stetson hat. 





“At the National Convention in Rochester next year, 
it would be nice if we could have a large delegation from 
the Western States in this Rocky Mountain District, and 
to support our Western President you may see us all 
show up with big hats. You know we must keep alive 
that old spirit of the cow country.” 
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HE profession of Management of Credit Sales must 

turn to research for more rapid progress. Industry 

has followed the lead of medicine in making large 
appropriations for study in research, and the results have 
paid the costs hundreds of times. The American tempera- 
ment of unrest is not satisfied to wait for new development 
as the result of accidental experience. 

A new antitoxin, a new cure for a common ailment, a 
new kind of explosive or a new long-distance flying record 
is not heralded for long, for today time passes quickly. 

Your Research Committee, cooperating with Mr. 
Arthur H. Hert, Director of Research, will study the 
problems of retail credit with the view of making the grant- 
ing of retail credit safer for the merchants, less costly to 
the consumer, and more scientific for the manager of 
credit sales. As your questions and problems are an- 
swered, one by one, by the Research Division, new prob- 
lems will be considered. 

Only as the credit granter’s efficiency increases with 
satisfactory service to his customers as well as his em- 
ployer, will the credit fraternity become “professional” 
to the consuming public. The consumer insists that the 
costs of production be reduced. The work of the man- 
ager of credit sales is an important cog in the wheel of 
production. 

Mr. John Public also insists that we must not become 
so strict that his credit is impaired, and also that we do 
not become so reckless that he is charged more than he 
wishes to pay for his credit accommodation. Just where 
the happy medium rests is upon each credit granter but— 
he must be given the facts so that he may properly judge. 
Therein lies the work of this committee. 

The members of the Research Committee have been 
selected from a geographical standpoint. Each member 
has pledged the necessary time from his regular duties to 
interview the membership in his respective territory for 
the answers to the questions. In return we only ask your 
cooperation in compiling the necessary information and 
experiences in your business. Your committee—and your 
Research Division—will keep the individual figures ab- 
solutely confidential and will not reveal any individual 
experiences. 

We hope that the figures published monthly in The 
Crepir Wor.Lp under the heading of “Collection and 
Credit-Sales Trends” and “Comparative Collection Per- 
centages,” have been beneficial to you. The correctness 
of these compilations is dependent on the cooperation of 
all members. 


May we suggest to those members who are not for- . 


warding their collection percentage figures to their re- 
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The Answer Is in 


Credit Research 


By FREDERIC YOUNG 


Manager of Credit Sales, Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland, Oregon 
Chairman, Research Committee, National Retail Credit Association 


spective bureau managers that—if their failure to do so 
is because they fear the information might be used to 
their detriment in their own community—they may for- 
ward the information direct to the Research Division in 
St. Louis. Our Committee wishes to thank those who 
have responded to requests for cooperation in forwarding 
their percentages. 

Your Research Division will study all phases of credit 
work. It may help you to know the paying habits of 
your credit customers classified by occupations and by 
racial characteristics. What will be found if a study is 
made of your credit customers from a geographical stand- 
point? These and other questions will eventually be 
answered. 

Just recently, we received a request for an analysis of 
the practice of paying bonuses to bookkeepers for their 
accuracy. This case suggests the study of office systems. 
Your Committee sincerely hopes that our work and its 
continuation will place the words Quod Erat Demon- 
stratum to each of your problems. 


We ask you to forward to us, through Mr. Hert of the 
National Office, your suggestions for improvement of our 
work. An invitation is extended you to submit to us your 
suggestions for National study. If you wish a local situ- 
ation studied, we would be glad to assist by directing and 
soliciting cooperation from other members. 

Let’s quit guessing and base our conclusions on facts— 
weighed and measured through the Research Division of 
your National Association. 


, 


Please Cooperate With Us 
On the Study of 
Credit Department Costs 


In this issue, the Research Division, for 
the second time, is requesting your co- 
operation in a nation-wide study of Costs 
of Credit Department Operation. 
Full details are given on the next page 
and—on page 24—a questionnaire for fill- 
ing in your information. 
Quoting from the instructions given: “As 
usual, all information is strictly confi- 
dential and you need not sign your name 
—just your business classification.” 
This is a study of vital interest—to the 
store owner as well as the credit execu- 
tive—and we ask your cooperation. 
—Frederic Young. 
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Instructions for a Study of Costs of 
Credit Department Operations 


OME time ago the Research Division announced 
that preparations were being made to conduct an 
analysis of the operating costs of credit departments 

in retail stores. The questionnaire for securing the data 
was then published in the October Crepir Worip. At 
that time many of our members did not have the figures 
available and it was suggested that we publish the ques- 
tionnaire again at this time inasmuch as the fiscal year 
for many retail stores ends on January 31 and the data 
would, therefore, be available. In order to make this 
study complete in every detail we need the cooperation 
of every member of our Association and here is how you 
can help us: 

On the other side of this page you will find a form 
to be used in sending us the desired information. The 
purpose of this study is to ascertain the average cost of 
operating the credit department in various types of retail 
stores in relation to the total amount of credit sales. 


It is altogether possible that you will not have your ex- 
pense items set up on your books according to the items 
included in the form; however, additional space is given 
at the bottom for this purpose. We want all of the costs 
included for the period specified; in other words, you 
should ask yourself before returning the form, “Have I 


included all of the costs of operating my credit depart- 
ment?” 


General Instructions 


Data not available: If you cannot make a complete re- 
port, be sure to give what data you can. Where you can- 
not furnish data for a specific item, write the reason 
briefly in the proper space; as, “not kept separate,” etc. 

Estimates: Be sure to mark all estimated figures: 
“Est.” 

Accuracy of figures: Report all dollar figures accurately 
to the nearest dollar. If you prefer, you may report the 
percentage in the space provided instead of the actual 
amount in dollars (the percentage column means the per 
cent of cost of credit sales for the period indicated). 


Mailings: Mail the form completely filled out to the 
Research Division, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, 1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri, as soon as 
possible. 


Instructions for Preparing Figures 


Pay Roll—Accounts Receivable: The pay roll for the 
period, for adjustment managers and clerks as well as 
tellers, bookkeepers and collectors should be included in 
this item. It is altogether possible that you will want to 
include the entire cost of collecting, such as cost of auto 
maintenance and repairs, outside collectors’ commissions, 
etc., with the pay roll of the collectors. 


Pay Roll—Credit Office: The pay roll of the credit 
manager and assistants, as well as stenographers, file 
clerks and authorizers should be included under this head- 
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ing. If you have pay roll for the accounts receivable as 
well as the credit office in one lump sum, please so state. 

Supplies: The cost of supplies for the accounts re- 
ceivable as well as the credit office should be separated, 
if possible. 

Communication: This item is self-explanatory and the 
postage expense should be separated between general post- 
age for the credit department and postage on statements 
to customers. Actually “communication” should include 
telephone, telegraph or telautograph costs, and if this in- 
formation is available it should be added in line four, five, 
six, or seven under “unclassified.” 


Unclassified: These items are self-explanatory. If you 
have other expense items which are not included in this 
form, they should be added in lines, four, five, six, or 
seven, or listed on another sheet of paper. ‘These items 
may include rent, light, heat, credit department member- 
ships in local or national organizations, etc. 


Professional Services: The legal services for the credit 
department should be included in the first item. In most 
stores the cost of legal services for the whole store is well 
known. However, the cost of legal services to the credit 
department can be easily ascertained. “Credit reporting 
bureau service dues” is self-explanatory. Item three 
should include the cost of credit reports over and above 
the bureau service dues. If any other reporting agency 
is used the cost should be included in item four. 


Be sure to include al/ of the costs of operating the 
credit department for the indicated period. We would 
like to have the information for the past twelve months: 
however, if this is not possible send us the figures for the 
period corresponding to the figures available as set up on 
your books. Also, be sure to answer the questions at the 
bottom of the form. As usual, all information is strictly 
confidential and you need not sign your name—just your 
business classification. 


We believe these instructions will answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. If they do not, write the 
Research Division for further information. 

Every cooperating member will receive from the Re- 
search Division, without cost, a report presenting aver- 
ages or typical figures for various types of retail stores. 
From these figures the manager of credit sales will be 
able to see how the performance of his department com- 
pares with the average. No doubt many credit executives 
will be able to see definite possibilities for cutting costs. 











POSITION WANTED 


Man of superior ability, training and experience wants 
position as Credit Manager. Past five years with 
large corporation. Services entirely satisfactory. Ad- 
dress Box 21, Credit World. 
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Credit Department Operating Cost-Analysis Data Blank 





-~-ITEMS--~ 


AMOUNT (or) % 





Payroll-~Accounts Receivable 
1l--Adjustment Managers and Clerks 





2-~Billers and Bookeepers 





3-—Collectors 





Payroll--Credit Office 
1--Credit Managers and Assistants 





2--Stenographers and File Clerks 





3--Authorizers 





Supplies 
l--Accounts Receivable Stationery and Office Supplies 





2--Credit Office Stationery and Office Supplies 





Communication 
1--General Postage 





2-~Postage on Statements to Customers 





Professional Services 
1--Legal Services 


National Retail Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 





2--Credit Reporting Bureau Service Dues 





3--Credit Reports 





4.=~ 





Unclassified 
l--Losses from Bad Debts 





2--Losses from Fraudulent Buying 





3--Credit Office Directories, etc. 











Cut on dotted line 























The above figures cover the period from__---------------------------- re 


Total Credit Sales for period $ 


Do you age your accounts? -.------ OR PP GENE. wcnncmectindbndmenmnnns 


Business Classification 
(Such as Department Store, Jewelry, Furniture, etc.) 
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Wise Credit Managers Save 
Time, Worry and Expense!! 


TELAUTOGRAPHS 


Systematize the Handling of Their Credits With 

Greater Speed and Accuracy and Protect Them 

Against Losses Resulting From Delays, Duplications, 
Errors and Misunderstandings 


Telautographs complete references and trade clear- 
ances in a few minutes, while some reports which 
take several days to go through when oral and mes- 
senger service is used, invariably are completed by 
telautographs the same day the request is made. 
Sometimes in but a few minutes. 


This quick action not only prevents bad account 
losses and facilitates the opening of accounts, but 
likewise speeds up deliveries and enables the store 
to give prompt and courteous attention to the new 
customer, as he expects. Naturally, such service 
can only result in satisfied customers and increasé¢d 
sales for the store. 


Inasmuch as telautographs transmit indelible hand- 
written messages and are 100 per cent accurate— 


errors of omission and commission are eliminated 
because the clerks are careful to send only correct 
information for fear that if they do make a mis- 
take the telautograph record will place responsibil- 
ity. Besides, telautograph messages never require 
re-writing, and thus save the cost of checking back 
on verbal messages in addition to eliminating long 
telephone conversations. 


These features, supplemented by the fact that only 
one person is required to send telautograph mes- 
sages, while the time of the person whose duty it 
now is to receive messages may be devoted to other 
work, result, as some users have written us, in a 
25 per cent reduction in labor cost with better serv- 
ice. 


Telautograph Service to Bureau Rarely Exceeds $1.00 Per Day for Each Store 

The Smith-Kasson Co. of Cincinnati—Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. of St. Louis, 

and Brentano’s Book Stores Inc., New York City, Recently Installed 
Telautograph Connections With Their Local Bureaus! 


Surely if the 186 Credit Managers Who Formerly Depended on Oral 
Messenger Service for Credit Reporting Now Find Telautographs More 
Beneficial, Telautographs Merit Your Investigation 


We Have a Branch Office Near You—Send for Our Man Now! 





TELAUTOGRAPH 


16 W. 61st St. 


¥ CORPORATION 


New York City 


WE DO OUR PART 


FEBRUARY, 1935 
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Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


Detroit Has Enthusiastic Professional Group 


That the professional men of Detroit are credit minded 
is evidenced by the following letter from Mr. F. E. 
Parker, Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Merchants Credit Bureau of that city: 


I thought you might be interested in knowing of the 
interest that is being taken by the members of the med- 
ical and dental professions throughout our entire county 
in the Group Service we have installed for them. 


We started this a year ago, at which time the Wayne 
County Medical Society entered into an agreement with 
us by which all of their members would be entitled to 
participate for a small additional amount added to their 
dues. It has been so successful that for the last thirty 
days they have been putting on an extensive campaign 
of their own to get every possible doctor into it. 

I will not go into the details of the service at this 
time, but the strength of it is based upon the fact that 
our merchants who are members of the bureau have 
agreed to take the same recognition of doctors’ slow ac- 
counts as they do of other merchants’ accounts. 

During the past thirty days, there have been five 
largely attended meetings of the doctors in scattered sec- 
tions of the metropolitan district, at which either Mr. 
Elliott or myself have been asked to talk on the subject. 
These meetings have been attended by from fifty to three 
hundred doctors at a time, and they are planning more. 
The Detroit Dental Society is now following with the 
same plan. 

One group in an outlying section agreed among them- 
selves that when we take off their list of delinquent ac- 
counts every ninety days, that further credit to those 
listed will be discontinued (except in emergency cases) 
and the accounts automatically turned over to us for 
collection. 

This is probably one of the greatest movements in the 
country toward a Community Credit Policy among pro- 
fessional men. 

* * + 


Have you adopted the title—“Manager of Credit 
Sales’”—recommended at our Memphis Convention? 


* * « * * 


Successful Handling of Auto Repair Credits 


The Milwaukee Sunday Journal recently carried a 
write-up of the success of C. Ray Cook, Credit Manager, 
Edwards Motor Company, that city, in handling repair 
bills on a credit basis. Mr. Cook’s policy which replaces 
the old familiar sign in automobile repair stations— 
“All Repairs Strictly Cash”—will be written up in a 
future issue of The Crepir Worip. He is one of the 
directors of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Mil- 
waukee. 

« * * * * 


The “new dress” of The Crepir Wor Lp is very be- 
coming. I like it fine. The contents are very interesting 
and timely. I congratulate you on it—G. A. Lawo, 
Credit Manager, The John Gerber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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The “New Command” in Wichita 


Newly elected officers and directors of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Retail Credit Association are shown in the 
photo reproduced below. 








They are, seated left to right: Royce Sehnert of The 
Wichita Eagle, president; H. D. Smith, Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company, first vice-president; L. D. Gaston, 
George Innes Company, second vice-president; Ruth H. 
Walters, secretary-treasurer; Charles Waggoner, associa- 
tion manager. Standing, left to right: H. L. Low, Grit 
Printing Company; Dr. G. E. Tilton; Frank Coleman, 
Coleman Typewriter Company; Thelma Osborne, secre- 
tary to Doctors Missildine and Van Cleve, and C. E. 
Heller of Hockaday Auto Supply Company, all directors. 


= * * 


San Francisco’s Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of San Francisco Was held January 17 at the Clift 
Hotel Roof Lounge. Professor Royal A. Roberts of the 
University of California was the speaker of the evening, 
his topic being “Significant Economic Events of 1934.” 

Officers elected for the new year were: President, 
Harold J. Schrupp, McKales, Inc.; Vice-President, 
Urban Morf, Roos Bros.; Treasurer, Walter V. Howe, 
Sommer & Kauffman; and Secretary, Charles J. Benson, 
Retailers Credit Association. 

Three directors were reelected: Melvin Bixel, Moores, 
Inc.; Monroe L. Cahn, I. Magnin & Co.; and Joseph 
Noonan, Shreve, Treat & Ecreat. 

Two new directors were elected: William Roche, 
Nathan Dohrman Co., and William G. Matson, Asso- 
ciated Oil Company. 

The other directors are: Frank Batty, Hale Bros.; 
T. V. Hestorff, Standard Oil Company of California, 
and Sam G. Schneider, Location Bureau. 

The past administration under President Frank Francis 
of The Emporium, was referred to as one of the most 
successful in the Association’s history. 
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The Educational Committee of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men has planned a Credit Study Course, consist- 
ing of eight lectures, which will be personally super- 
vised by Professor Royal A. Roberts of the University 
of California. 

ee 


The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., has 
just added its 26th Telautograph user, Brentano’s. 


* * * 


Pittsburgh’s January Meeting 


The regular January meeting of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Pittsburgh was held in the spacious 
auditorium of Kaufmann’s Department Store on the eve- 
ning of January 14, 1935. 

All ordinary forms of business were dispensed with in 
order to allow General Manager L. S. Crowder of the 
National Office to speak. His subject was “Greater 
Profits Through Retail Credit Cooperation.” 

Mr. Crowder made a splendid address, dwelling on 
the value of community credit cooperation and urging 
the stores to unite in the plan, which had been adopted 
in so many cities, of charging 14 of 1 per cent on ac- 
counts more than 60 days past due. 

The meeting was presided over by David H. Gold- 
man, President of the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of Pittsburgh, and a Director of the National Retail 
Credit Association, assisted by Col. Franklin Blackstone, 
Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee. Preceding the 
able address of Mr. Crowder, the audience was enter- 
tained by a 30-piece bugle and drum corps made up of 
old-time musicians. The speaking was followed by a 
dance. 

The directors of the Retail Credit Men’s Association 
entertained General Manager Crowder at a special lunch- 
eon on the fifteenth, when Mr. Crowder made recom- 
mendations and suggestions as to the method of increas- 
ing the National membership in Pittsburgh—C. Guy 
Fercuson, Secretary and Manager, The Credit Bureau, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: This photo of Pittsburgh’s officers and 
directors, taken at the meeting, includes: 


Back Row (left to right): C. Guy 
Ferguson, Secretary and Manager, 
The Credit Bureau, Inc.; Harry E. 
Wilson, Gimbel Brothers; J. L. 
Gillespie, J. L. Gillespie Co.; H. C. 
Engel, McCreery & Co.; W. B. 
Morgan, C. A. Verner Co.; John 
A. Brown, J. R. Weldin Co.; A. C. 
Dunn, Frank & Seder, Inc.; John 
Gwyer; R. W. Philips, Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; M. S. Zimmerman, 
Duquesne Light Co.; L. Sondheim, 
Rosenbaum & Co., and C. G. Kaes- 
sner, Kaufmann’s. 

Middle Row (ieft to right): 
Mrs. A. R. Joyce, Shields Shoppe 
and B. J. Lindberg, Spear & Com- 
pany. 

Front Row (left to right): L. 
Michaels, Harris Stores Co.; Col. 
Franklin Blackstone, Frank & 
Seder, Inc.; David H. Goldman, 
President, Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation; L. S. Crowder, General 
Manager-Treasurer, the National 
Retail Credit Association; T. L. 
Ford, Boggs & Buhl, Inc.; Miss 


Helen Winterhalter, Recording Sec- 
retary. 
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Bureau Manager’s Sen Killed on Rifle Range 


From an Associated Press dispatch we learned that 
John W. Thomas, sixteen-year-old son of J. W. Thomas, 
Manager of the Retail Merchants Association, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, was shot and killed January 29 at an in- 
door rifle range at Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Indiana. 

According to the dispatch, officials were unable to ex- 
plain the shooting of Thomas who was a student at the 
Academy, as at the time he was sitting several feet be- 
hind the line from which others were firing. One theory 
under investigation was that a bullet might have rico- 


cheted from a target. 


The articles in The Creprr Wor p have always been 
most interesting and are really an education in them- 
selves. I enjoy reading The Crepir Wor LD and in my 
opinion it is one of the best periodicals of its kind in the 
country.—F, J. Firzpatrick, Director of Accounts, 
Kresge Department Store, Newark, N. J. 

* * * 


Oklahoma City Retailers Elect 


Tom Baugh, clothier, was elected 1935 president of 
the Oklahoma City Retailers Association, with J. C. 
Halliburton of McEwen Halliburton Dry Goods Co., 
reelected vice-president. Ward J. McMullen was re- 
appointed secretary-manager, and Harold J. Hooper re- 
named his assistant. 

Supplementing the official staff, John D. Thomas, 
C. J. Myers and A. S. Monroney will comprise the ac- 
tive executive committee. One other member is to be 
elected later. 

* * * 

New officers of the Associated Credit Reporting 
Agencies of New Jersey, recently installed, are: Presi- 
dent, W. R. Callaway, General Manager, Credit Re- 
porting Company, Newark, New Jersey; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Harold J. Fox, President, Atlantic Credit 
Rating Service, Inc., Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

7 * * 


Have you adopted the title—“Manager of Credit 
Sales’ —recommended at our Memphis Convention? 
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Seventh District to Organize at Convention 
in Kansas City - - February 18, 19 


The organizational meeting of District No. 7, com- 
prising the states of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma, is to be held at Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., February 18 and 19—preceded by a “get- 
together” dinner and entertainment, Sunday, February 
17, at 7:00 p.m. 

The meeting, which is in reality a two-day credit con- 
vention, is titled “The First Annual Meeting of the 
Seventh District Conference” and succeeds the former 
Midwest Conference. 

J. Willard Smith, Presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit 
Association of Kansas 
City, is General Chair- 
man and M. G. Riley, 
Manager of the Mer- 
chants Association Credit 
Bureau of Kansas City, 
Chairman of the Ar- 
rangements Committee. 
President Reed of the 
N. R. C. A. will address 
the meeting and Victor 
Murdock, Editor-in-Chief 
of the Wichita Eagle, 
will be the banquet speaker on Monday evening. 

A constructive program has been arranged and, judg- 
ing from advance registrations the attendance will be un- 
usually large. Large delegations are being arranged from 
Tulsa, St. Louis, Oklahoma City and Wichita and other 
sections will no doubt be well represented. 

At this organizational meeting, officers and directors 
will be elected and constitution and by-laws adopted for 
the Credit Managers Group of the N. R. C. A. and also 
for the Credit Bureau Managers and Supervising Collec- 
tion Department Managers Groups of the N. C. C. R. C. 

> >» » 


“Dave” Ahl Back in Credit Work 


His many friends throughout the country will be glad 
to learn that David W. Ahl, past president of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, has completely recovered 
his health and is back in credit work. He is now credit 
manager of Hickey’s, exclusive men’s wear store in De- 
troit. 





M. G. Riley 


» » » 


“Tela-Woman” - - New Women’s Club 
Bulletin 


The first issue of The Tela-Woman deserves special 
mention. It proclaims itself as “the official ‘loud 
speaker’ of the Credit Women’s Club of Baton Rouge, 
La. It will be issued each month and will contain news, 
facts and, perhaps, gossip.” 

The club, formed only a few months ago, has 20 
members and claims the distinction of being the only 
credit women’s club in the South. Also, it is not a 
“breakfast club.” Its meetings are held on the third 
Wednesday evening of each month. 
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New York’s Credit Course 


New York City’s annual course in Retail Credit Prac- 
tice started February 6 at the School of Retailing, New 
York University, under the auspices of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of New York City. The course con- 
sists of fifteen lectures, and classes are held each Wednes- 
day evening. Mr. Joseph H. Zelch, Credit Manager of 
Gimbel Brothers and Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, is in charge. 

« « os 


Sixth District Organizational Meeting and 
North Central Conference at St. Paul 


The North Central Credit Conference and the or- 
ganizational meeting of District No. 6 (see official notice 
in January Crepir Wortp) will be held at the Hotel 
Lowry, Saint Paul, Minn., February 17-19. Sunday 
afternoon will be devoted 
to bureau managers’ 
meetings and the pro- 
gram proper will begin 
on Monday morning. 

The program is a prac- 
tical one, well worth the 
price of admission ($5). 
In addition to 17 ad- 
dresses on credit subjects, 
there will be two play- 
lets as well as group con- 
ferences. 

On Tuesday after- 
noon, before adjourn- 
ment, constitution and 
by-laws will be adopted 
and officers and directors elected for the Sixth District. 
Tuesday evening will be the occasion of the Annual 
“‘Twin-Mix,” famous yearly frolic of the twin cities of 
Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. (All delegates 
invited. ) 


Benj. F. Collins 


“Any credit granter 
attending this meet- 
ing,” writes Benj. F. 
Collins, President of 
the North Central 
Conference, “will ac- 
quire a wealth of in- 
formation which will 
be of mutual benefit to 
himself and his firm 
in the year ahead.” 


“In our planning,” 
says Frank M. Butler, 
President of the St. 
Paul Retail Credit As- 
sociation and General 
Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee of 
the North Central 
Conference, “we have 
held foremost in mind 
the necessity of an edu- 
cational program.” 





Frank M. Butler 
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Credit Fraternity Pays Tribute 
To Memory of H. Victor Wright 


nation, has joined in paying tribute to the memory 

of H. Victor Wright of Los Angeles, California, 
Past President of the National Retail Credit Association, 
whose passing, last Christmas Day, at The Christian 
Science Home of Rest in San Francisco, saddened the 
ranks of credit men. 

For H. Victor Wright was a nationally known figure 
in the world of retail credit, a man with a long record 
of outstanding devotion to the interests of his profession. 

Elected in 1916, at the Omaha Convention, as Presi- 
dent of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, he presided over the Cleveland 
Convention in 1917 and served as a Na- 
tional Director for the succeeding year. 
In the years that followed, he had never 
lost interest in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Association. In fact the National 
Office treasures a letter written shortly 
before his death, making constructive 
suggestions for the forthcoming Na- 
tional Convention. 

“It was he who formed the first State 
Association, in 1920,” writes W. W. 
Weir, Credit Manager, The May Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. “He was also the 
organizer of the credit associations of 
San Francisco, Oakland and Los An- 
geles. 

“In 1917 he was a director of the Retail Merchants 
Credit Association of Los Angeles and a member of the 
Executive Committee. Here in Los Angeles, we realize 
that the very firm foundation on which our credit struc- 
ture stands today is the result of his interest and en- 
thusiasm and long and arduous labor on his part.” 

Numerous letters of tribute have been received—from 
past presidents of the National Association and from 
members throughout the country—and the Los Angeles 
Association passed Resolutions of Condolence which fol- 
low: 


ts HE retail credit fraternity, throughout the entire 


Resolutions of Condolence 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Retail 
Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles, California, 
held on the 23rd day of January, 1935, the following 
Resolution of Condolence was adopted: 

WHEREAS we have lost from this field of activity 
our good friend and fellow-worker, H. Victor Wright, 
who passed away in San Francisco on Christmas Day, and 

WHEREAS the cause of retail credit was greatly 
strengthened under his guidance in the early formative 
years of the National Retail Credit Association during 
his term as President thereof, and 

WHEREAS the first State Retail Credit Conference 
was developed in California by his leadership, and 

WHEREAS his contributions toward the highest 
ethics for our profession were frequent and many through 


his power as a brilliant speaker and his organizing ability, 
and 
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WHEREAS his memory will have a lasting place in 
the hearts of his associates who were privileged to know 
him during many years, 

NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles, 
with all honor and esteem and as an expression of affec- 
tion for their friend and companion, H. Victor Wright, 
adopt this Resolution, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that it be spread 
upon the Minutes of this Association and a copy sent 
to the members of his family. 

Board of Managers, 
Retail Merchants Credit Association, 
S. E. Edgerton, Chairman 
William W. Weir, 
Henry M. Doll, Jr. 
“SS 
San Francisco 


Credit Women’s Club Elects 


The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
of San Francisco, on January 9, in- 
stalled the following officers: Eleanor 
Walker, President; Mrs. Betty Green, 
Vice-President; Kathleen Power, Secre- 
tary and Norma Faber, Treasurer. 

The installation was conducted by 
Frank Batty, of Hale Brothers Stores, 
who presented the club with a set of 
chimes as a symbol of the harmony ex- 
isting between the Credit Men’s Association and the 
Breakfast Club. 


> 2 @ 


Credit Briefs 

The annual dinner meeting and election of The Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 
6, was attended by Manager-Treasurer Crowder. (De- 
tails in next issue.) 

* 7. o 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation held its seventeenth annual meeting at the 
Blackstone Hotel, February 7. 


> > » 


More Boosts for The Credit World 


The contents are most interesting because they con- 
sist of articles which are of interest to every credit 
manager and they keep him abreast of the times. 

With all due respect to textbooks that have been writ- 
ten on Retail Credit to date, conditions are changing so 
rapidly that the credit manager necessarily must improve 
his methods of operation, and these articles help him to 
do so.—F. W. Funk, Credit Manager, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Winnipeg. 

* * * 

The front is appealing, dignified. The contents help- 
ful, uplifting —F. A. Wuittren, Credit Manager, John 
A. Brown Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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LEGISLATIVE 


(a) At this writing (January 31), 1,600 bills have 
been introduced in the Senate and 5,244 in the House, 
together with 146 Joint Resolutions and 6 Concurrent 
Resolutions. A check-up for Creprr WorLD purposes is, 
therefore, impossible; hence reference is made to a few 
of those of direct personal interest to retail credit grant- 
ers, such as bankruptcy. 


The legislative program outlined in the September 
Crepir Wor Lp has not stimulated interest to the extent 
expected by the Legislative Committee. Efforts in other 
directions, however, are more promising. On January 
10, a luncheon in Washington was attended by repre- 
sentatives of certified public accountants and wholesale 
and retail credit men. 


Another joint and larger luncheon will be held on 
February 14, which will be addressed by representative 
bankers, public accountants, and wholesale and _ retail 
credit men. A special feature will be the address of Mr. 
Crowder. As a result, a spirit of cooperation is develop- 
ing which should be especially helpful in national affairs 
of the organizations administering credit. 


(b) Some of the bankruptcy amendatory bills already 
introduced are: S. 1,330, Vandenburg, amending Sec. 77 
(b), relating to reorganization of railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce; S. 1,420, Frazier, dealing with Sec. 
75, agricultural compositions and extensions; §. 1,425, 
Byrnes, dealing with Sec. 80, municipal debt readjust- 
ment; H. R. 149, Cochran, amending subdivision 4 of 
para. b of Sec. 64, dealing with wage claims; H. R. 
3.650, Truax, amending Sec. 75 by adding a new sub- 
section providing for five-year moratoriums on farms and 
homes; H. R. 4,314, Mapes (Companion bill to S. 
1,330), amending Sec. 77, relating to reorganization of 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce and H. R. 
4,449, Lemke (Companion bill to S. 1,420), amending 
Sec. 75, relating to agricultural compositions and ex- 
tensions. 

(c) Several bills have been introduced in Congress 
designed to bring about a universal 2c first-class postal 
rate, among others the Ludlow bill, H. R. 79. It is not 
thought, however, that at this session of Congress this 
reduction will be brought about, notwithstanding in- 
creased pressure for reduction. However, the next ses- 
sion of Congress, if interest in this direction increases, 
may witness a reduction in the present rate of outside 
delivery from 3c to 2'c. 


DEPARTMENTAL 
(a) HOLC and FHA have both reached the collec- 


tion stage; in the former as to delinquent mortgagors and 
as to the latter borrowers on modernization loans. There 
should be a chance for service bureaus to furnish their 
fine set-up to both of these agencies. Conferences are 
proceeding with that thought in view. 
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R. PRESTON SHEALEY 
Washington Counsel, National Retail Credit Association 


(b) On January 9, 1935, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue amended para. b, Sec. 62 (Title I—Income 
Tax) so that “A taxpayer who changes the method of 
accounting employed in keeping his books shall, before 
computing his income upon such new method for pur- 
poses of taxation, secure the consent of the Commissioner.” 

Application for permission to change the method of 
accounting employed and the basis upon which the re- 
turn is made must be filed within ninety (90) days after 
the beginning of a taxable year to be covered by the re- 
turn. Specific changes outlined in the regulations are 
those involved in changing “from cash receipts and dis- 
bursements method to the accrual method, or vice versa; 
a change involving the basis of valuation employed in the 
computation of inventories; a change from the cash or 
accrual method to the long-term contract method, or 
vice versa; a change in the long-term contract method 
from the percentage of completion basis to the completed 
contract basis, or vice versa; or a change involving the 
adoption of, or a change in the use of, any other special- 
ized basis of computing net income such as the crop basis.” 

(c) The Department of Commerce has been investi- 
gating alleged difficulties by small industrial concerns in 
obtaining direct loans through amendments of the last 
session to the RFC and Federal Reserve Acts. It is 
said that some of this complaint is well founded and that 
the Department, after checking more than six thousand 
factories, finds that a majority of applicants for such 
loans are in a better state of liquidity than they were in 
1929. It is generally expected, as a result of this in- 
vestigation, that some amendments may be made to the 
direct loan provisions of the RFC and Federal Reserve 
Acts. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(a) “A” may pay a debt by a promissory note accom- 
panied by an assignment of accounts receivable as col- 
lateral. This note is met at maturity by a renewal note 
but the debtor goes into bankruptcy less than four months 
thereafter. Is this a preference within the meaning of 
Sec. 60(a) and 60(b) of the Bankruptcy Act? In Dog- 
gett v. Chelsea Trust Co. (73 Fed. [2d] 614) recently 
decided, the Circuit Court of Appeals (1st Cir.) says it 
is not a preference. 

(b) If you are in doubt whether or not you must file 
an income tax return March 15, it may pay you to re- 
solve the doubt in favor of the government. If you do 
not and it afterward transpires that you had a taxable 
income, there is no way you can avoid a 25 per cent pen- 
alty, even if a reasonable doubt existed. The imposition 
of the penalty is mandatory and the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals so held on December 28, 1934, in Ed- 
monds, Administrator of Mitchell v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 
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Lincoln’s Community Credit Policy 


(Continued from page 7.) 

7. The following shall be printed or stamped on applica- 
tion forms: “It is understood by me that all monthly charge 
accounts are due on the first of the month following purchase 
and are payable not later than the tenth of the month follow- 
ing purchase. I agree to pay a carrying charge of % of 1 per 
cent a month on the amount of my purchases which is sixty 
days past due.” A copy of the application will be given each 
applicant. 

Retail grocers and meat dealers shall print or stamp the 
following on application forms: “It is understood by me that 
all monthly charge accounts are due the first of the month 
following purchase and are payable not later than the tenth 
of the month following purchase. I agree to pay a carrying 
charge of % of 1 per cent a month on the amount of my pur- 
chases which is thirty days past due.” 

A copy of the application will be given each applicant. 

8. No advance dating or deferred billing shall be made on 
any sale beyond the day on which goods are delivered to the 
purchaser. 

9. There shall be no advertising or offering of longer monthly 
charge account terms than those specified in paragraph 4. 

10. A carrying charge of not less than % of 1 per cent per 
month shall be charged on the purchase price (after deduction 
of the down payment) of articles purchased on the deferred 
payment plan. 


Example: Amount of purchase..................+: $100.00 
Less down payment 20 per cent ...............06- 20.00 
ON i bn ined 94K 40'0 ib v Galas wedded RR ERNE SMA 80.00 
Carrying charge 10 months at % of 1 per cent.... 4.00 
Balance plus carrying charge.................. 84.00 
Monthly payments ($84.00 divided by 10) ....... 8.40 
Monthly carrying charge ($4 divided by 10) ...... 40 


If the account is paid in full within 60 days no carrying 
charge will apply and if in such case a carrying charge has 
been paid the amount will be refunded. If the purchaser fails 
to complete his payments according to contract and takes addi- 
tional time, an additional amount based on the original carry- 
ing charge may be added. If, in the above example, the pur- 
chaser took 12 menths to complete his contract instead of the 
10 months agreed upon, he would be subject to an additior‘al 
carrying charge for the two extra months at 40 cents per 
month, or 80 cents. 

11. It is recommended that the terms of sale of all mer- 
chandise sold on deferred payments shall provide for a down 
payment of not less than 10 per cent of the total amount of the 
sale. 

12. Terms of sale of nationally advertised merchandise where 
the manufacturer offers a specific term schedule, are excepted 
from the terms outlined in paragraphs 10 and 11. 


President Reed Addresses Salt Lake Meeting 


On Friday, January 18, Salt Lake City had as its guest 
Mr. Charles M. Reed, President of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

Mr. Reed addressed the largest retail credit meeting 
held in this city during the past six months. The at- 
tendance more than filled the big supper room at the 
Newhouse Hotel, and represented a very splendid cross- 
section of the credit fraternity of Salt Lake City. 

President Reed put over a very stimulating talk on 
the advisability of strengthening the present community 
credit policy, at the same time congratulating the group 
on their present set-up of credit control, the healthy credit 
conditions which exist in Salt Lake City and the high 
degree of cooperative effort being shown by the credit 
managers in educating the consumer. He also advised 
the group that the U. §. Department of Commerce had 
added Salt Lake City to its list of “key” cities for secur- 
ing statistical information for the Retail Credit Survey, 
and asked the group to promptly answer the question- 
naire and to fully support the government in this work. 

Mr. Walter H. Alder, President of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Salt Lake City, presided and, in- 
cluded in the group who met to welcome President Reed 
was ex-Governor of the State of Utah, Mr. Charles R. 
Mabey; also a group representing the Inter-Mountain 
Association of Credit Men (wholesalers) headed by Mr. 
Forrest R. Walden of the Strevell-Paterson Hardware 
Company who is past president of the wholesale organ- 
ization and at present a vice-president of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

It was brought out that perhaps this was the first 
meeting in the Inter-Mountain West where a President 
of the National Retail group and a Vice-President of the 
National Wholesale group were able to meet. 

We want you to tell President Reed that reactions to 
his talk are uniformly favorable and that Salt Lake City 
credit granters deeply appreciate his visit. 

—Wws. A. PeErKEs, 


Secretary-Manager, Associated 
Retail Credit Men, Salt Lake City. 





e MONTHLY CHARGE ACCOUNT TERMS. 





Lincoln’s 
“Carrying 
Charge” 
Insert 


Practically 
Same Text 
Used in 
Newspaper 


cash basis. 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
ASA 


Advertising SACRED TRUST 





For your convenience, monthly charge accounts enable payments to be made in 
one sum for purchases made during the previous month. Purchases made during one 
month are payable in full not later than the tenth of the following month. 


To make charge account service fair to cash customers and prompt paying charge 
customers, a reasonable carrying charge will be made when it is necessary for any 
balance to remain unpaid sixty days after statement is rendered. 


Accordingly, beginning March 26, 1935, a carrying charge of % of 1% per month 
will be added on any balance more than sixty days old. This policy coincides with 
that of many other cities and is necessitated because all merchandise is priced on a 


Cordially yours 
LINCOLN RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
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Flashes from the New Membership Front 


Baxter of San Francisco First Individual to ““Go 
Over the Top” 

To R. T. Baxter, of the Retailers Credit Association 
of San Francisco, goes, the honor of being the first indi- 
vidual to “go over the top” in the new membership drive. 
During the past two months he has secured 21 new Na- 
tional members. 

This entitles Mr. Baxter to a set of all individual 
prizes offered and these have been sent him with the con- 
gratulations of the National Office. 


* * * 


Atkinson of Camden, New Jersey, Running a 
Close Second in Individual Race 

W. A. Atkinson, Credit Manager of the W. L. Hur- 
ley Company, Camden, N. J., and State Membership 
Chairman for New Jersey, is a close second in the indi- 
vidual race. 

Mr. Atkinson has personally signed up 19 new Na- 
tional members in his home town and, in addition, has 
made membership talks in surrounding towns. This is 
all the result of personal effort, outside his work as State 
Membership Chairman. “And I’m just getting started,” 


he writes. 
* . * 


Texas Membership Drive Under Way 


“We are planning to get our membership drive in 
Texas under way early in February,” writes Robert A. 
Ross, Credit Manager of Neiman-Marcus Company, 
Dallas, and State Membership Chairman. “If we can 
complete the plan we have in mind, we believe this drive 


will be productive of a most satisfactory membership 
increase.” 
* * * 


Saint Louis Local Develops Unique Plan to 
Stimulate Interest in Membership 

The Saint Louis Local has developed a unique “point” 
contest to stimulate interest in membership as well as 
local meetings. A minimum of 40 “points” is required 
to qualify. For each new membership 25 “points” are given 
—for attending regular monthly meetings, 10 “points” 
per meeting. Credit is also allowed for four other rea- 


Warren W. Miller 


As The Crepir WorLp was going to press, 
word was received from Los Angeles of the 
death (on January 28) of Warren W. Mil- 
ler, for years Credit Manager of Bullock’s 


Department Store in that city. 

Mr. Miller, for many years had been one 
of the leading retail credit executives in the 
Pacific Southwest and his passing means a 
loss to the entire community. 
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sons. Unusually attractive cash prizes are offered, the 
first prize (for the highest above the minimum) being 
$50.00, second prize $40.00; next three highest, $30.00 
each; next five highest, $20.00 each and the next six 
highest, $15.00 each. This prize money is to be used 
only in helping to defray winners’ expenses to the 
Rochester Convention in June. 





Membership Standing 


New Members Enrolled—May 1, 1934 to Jan. 31, 1935 








Region State City Region State City 








Dist. No. 1 74 Miscellaneous 15 
CONNECTICUT 31 WISCONSIN 23 
Hartford 12 MILWAUKEE 12 
New Haven 14 Miscellaneous 11 
Miscellaneous 5 ONTARIO 4 
MASSACHUSETTS 26 
Springfield 19 Dist. No. 6 130 “ 
Miscellaneous 7 IOWA : 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 Des Moines 51 
RHODE ISLAND 15 Miscellaneous “i 6 
: MINNESOTA 
anaes - St. Paul 56 
Dist. No. 2 459 Miscellaneous 8 
DELAWARE 1 NEBRASKA 3 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 22 NORTH DAKOTA 2 
Washington 22 SOUTH DAKOTA 1 
MARYLAND 162 MANITOBA 3 
Baltimore 162 
NEW JERSEY 20 Dist. No. 7 165 
Camden 20 ARKANSAS 8 
NEW YORK 167 KANSAS 32 
New York 153 Wichita 22 
Miscellaneous 14 Miscellaneous 10 
PENNSYLVANIA 48 MISSOURI 110 
Reading 27 Kansas City 39 
Miscellaneous 21 St. Louis 63 
VIRGINIA 4 Miscellaneous 8 
WEST VIRGINIA 35 OKLAHOMA 15 
Huntington 15 
6 see. neal 10 Dist. No. 8 30 
Miscellaneous 10 — — 30 sa 
ort Wort 
Dist. No. 3 35 Miscellaneous 19 
FLORIDA 31 
Jacksonville 14 Dist. No. 9 63 
St. Petersburg 12 COLORADO 55 
Miscellaneous 5 Denver 46 
GBOnGIA Miscellaneous 9 
NORTH CAROLINA 2 UTAH 5 
Dist. No. 4 118 WYOMING 3 
ALABAMA 21 : 
Birmingham 18 Dur. No, 10 ” 
Miscellaneous 3 IDAHO 4 
LOUISIANA 11 MONTANA 4 
MISSISSIPPI 8 OREGON 31 . 
TENNESSEE 78 Portland 2 
Memphis 33 Miscellaneous 2 
Nashville 18 WASHINGTON 27 
Miscellaneous 27 BRITISH COLUMBIA 8 
Dist. No. 5 122 Dist. No. 11 141 
ILLINOIS 12 CALIFORNIA 138 
INDIANA Bakersfield 10 
KENTUCKY 15 Los Angeles 28 
Louisville 14 Oakland 34 
Miscellaneous 1 Sacramento 12 
MICHIGAN 2 San Francisco 26 
OHIO 61 San Jose 14 
Akron 12 Miscellaneous 14 
Dayton 34 HAWAII 3 


Note: Only cities having ten or more new members are shown. 
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to overlook these 
0 things. Let us ( 
have your remit- 


\ 
Q Q 
» f 
tance now—and we 
can both forget it! 
Thank You! 























NOW that we've 
reminded you, 
won't you send 
us a check— 
please? 


Thank You! 




















SESE Ree ee 
The “Who’s Who” 


of Business 


OT all of us have our names 
IN} recorded in “Who's Who” or 
~ the Social Register but— 

whether in high or low 
atalc ygued in the “Who's 
f Business—the records of 

Xctail Credit Bureau. 
1 a little card is kept the life 
y of your credit record—of 
meet your obligations or 


¥,” the highest tribute in 
Who” of Business, is the 
of those w » bay retail bills 


f each mont 


Natioual Retail Credit 
nipgeecogah 
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For Better Collections-- 


N. R. C. A. “Standard” 
Stickers and Inserts 
The Stickers 


Six little “persuaders” that you can use to cut 
your collection costs and get the money with 
a smile. These “gentle reminders” speed up 
collections amazingly because with them you 
can start the collection process earlier than you 
could with letters or other methods. 


Over a million a year used by members! If 
you are doubtful, try a sraall order and be con- 
vinced. Exact size as shown, printed in two 
tones of blue on gummed white paper. 


PRICE, $2.00 A THOUSAND 


. 


The Inserts 


“Credit-explanation” as well as “credit-educa- 
tion” is the mission of these little enclosures. 
Used with statements and collection corre- 
spondence, they explain the reasons for prompt 
payment, courteously and impersonally. 


Printed in two colors—red and black—on a 
good grade of white paper. Actual size, 34% x 
6 inches. (Reproduced below one-half size.) 


PRICE, $2.50 PER THOUSAND 


e 


Order From Your Credit Bureau 


For the convenience of our members, we are 
encouraging the retail credit bureaus through- 
out the country to keep a stock of these col- 
lection helps on hand at all times. It will save 
time if you will order them from your local 
bureau. 


(Credit Bureaus Note: For convenience in han- 
dling, all stickers are wrapped in lots of 1,000 
and, in addition, a colored paper divider is 
placed between each 100, so that you may sell 
small assortments—without the bother of count- 
ing them.) 


The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 


fa HE retail merchant is a public 
iT servant. He serves you faith- 
~ fully and well and, like any 
other faithful servant, expects his 
payment when due. 

Retail charge accounts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: 


Credit is Faith 


Pe REDIT—derived from the 
Latin credo: I believe—is 

~ based on faith—faith in 
people—taith in their character and 
determination to, as Emerson says, 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the 
Each month's charges are due on bill!” 
the 10th of the following month 
And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 


Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 
Means! 


The 10th is the merchant's pay day. Pay 
him promptly. Prompt payments pro- 
mote prosperity and protect your credit 
National Retail Credit 
ape tion 


aenies Saint 
Louis + 


Credit, never abused, is never refused. 


tal bills promptly 


in Humanity 


National Retail Credit 
pmociation 


E poeta tm $s Aw i ~ 

















| Kemind You-- 


that this account 
has probably been 
overlooked and 
we'll appreciate 
your remittance. 


Thank You! 


=> 











Hour Kemittance- 


for this past due | 
account will be 
appreciated. 
We'll be watch- 
ing for it! } 
Many Thanks! :| 
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What it means 


T= little notation, “« 
jon your charg I 
badge of h 
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National Retail Credit 
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Now—“Educational” Subscriptions 
Accepted for The CREDIT WORLD 
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By ROBERT M. GRINAGER 


Per tions by { {ps2 
Sixty-Two Per Cent Collections | 
Fifteenth--Before Any Notices Are S 





‘The articles in The CREDIT WORLD are 


really an education in themselves! 


O MANY requests have been received The only magazine devoted exclusively to 
from member stores that Creprr WorLp this field, it’s like a countinuous course in re- 
subscriptions be made available to their credit tail credit. Every phase of credit, from the 
department personnel—we have decided to taking of the application through the vari- 
inaugurate an “Educational Subscription ous stages of handling the account, is covered 
Plan.” in practical, “how-we-do-it” articles, written 


: ae by nationally recognized credit authorities. 
Under this plan, anyone whose firm is a bona ’ , 8 


fide member of the National Retail Credit New ideas, new methods—monthly tables 
Association may subscribe to The Crepitr of collection percentages and credit sales and 
Wor tp. Subscription price, $2.00 per year. collection trends—are regular features. 


To the thousands of ambitious workers in And, beginning with the March issue, a new 
the credit and collection departments of retail department devoted to credit department 
stores—many of whom will be the credit ex- correspondence: Collection letters, credit 
ecutives of tomorrow—The Crepir Wor.tp sales letters, letters to revive inactive ac- 
offers, month after month, the latest devel- counts. Subscribe now, so you won’t miss any 
opments in credit methods and practice. part of this new feature. 


Subscription, 52.00 per yea 


Subseribe on Lette 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE STREET SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Members: Please Mark and Pass On to Possible Subscribers in Your Organization 











